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FOREWORD TO THE STUDENT 


What are some of the questions you would like to ask about the Bible? Was 
it miraculously handed down by God, from Heaven? Was it dictated word by 
word to men moved upon by the Holy Ghost, for the particular purpose of giving 
to the world an‘inspired book which should be the inerrant revelation of God . 
through all the ages? Was it, as many believe and as one has recently happily 
said, “the record of God’s unfolding of his character and will from early primitive 
beginnings to high noon in Christ?” If the last, did this inspired and inspiring 
book come through, and in harmony with the developing religious idealism of 
great human personalities? Were these men primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of their own people or were they intentionally writing for us and for all 
future generations ? 

These are the questions which many people are asking today. To answer 
them in a way which will be satisfactory to those who are not themselves scholars 
and do not wish to delve, through years, for the facts which others have already 
discovered, is the province of this course. Widely varying as the views of indi- 
vidual Christians are about the Bible it is safe to say that what they desire to 
know is the truth about the Bible and so far as those aspects of it which are treated 
in this course are concerned, the facts to be learned through the study of this 
course represent the thought of the best teachers in the field of biblical study 

_ today. 

’ It is understood that this course may be carried on to completion without 
recourse to reference books. Any who desire, however, to read or to study further 
any of the subjects of the different studies may secure help in the selection of 
reading matter by addressing the headquarters of the INSTITUTE. 
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STUDY I 


HOW THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
CAME TO BE 


By ALEXANDER R. GORDON 


Folk Poetry.—Gen. 4:23, 24; Gen. 9:25-27; Exod. 15:1-21; Num. 21:17, 
18; Josh. 10:12, 13; Judg., ch. 5; Il Sam. 1:19-27; II Sam. 3:33, 34. 

The beginnings of national literature are found in folk-song. Hebrew liter- 
ature is no exception to this rule. The Old Testament has abundant allusion to 
songs sung by the men and women of Israel at work and at play, in the vineyard 
and the harvest field, in the heat of battle and the exultation of victory, under 
the shadow of death and amid the joys of social intercourse, love and marriage. 

- While most of these are lost, a few precious fragments have been preserved to 
; us. Read Gen. 4:23, 24 a fierce Bedouin song of vengeance; Gen. 9:25-27 a 
_ national song celebrating the glories of Israel over against its neighbors; Num. 
_ 21:17, 18 a song inspired by the finding or digging of a well in the desert; Exod. 
15:1-21, Josh. 10:12, 13, and Judg., ch. 5 are battle-songs, H Sam. 1:19-27 
and II Sam. 3:33, 34 songs of lamentation. 

Every reader will be struck by the high poetic quality of these songs. ‘They 
are all steeped in the passion of which true poetry is born. The language is 
- singularly concrete and pictorial, the imagination strong to the point of hyperbole. 
Note how the waters in Exod. 15:8 are pictured as standing “upright as a wall” 
through the blast of God’s nostrils; how the onset of the storm in Judg. 5:20 is 
represented as the coming of the stars in ordered array to fight against Sisera; 
how even the sun and moon in Josh. 10:12, 13 are commanded to stay their course 
till the people have taken full vengeance of their enemies. 

The poetry of Israel is marked by a strong accentual rhythm, and by various 
harmonies of sound which can hardly be reproduced in English. There is, how- 

ever, a balanced movement of thought, known as parallelism, the appreciation of 
_ which in our ordinary versions adds greatly to our enjoyment of the poetry. Three 
varieties of parallelism are distinguished: synonymous, where the original thought 
is repeated in different but equivalent terms (Gen. 4:23); antithetic, where it is 
emphasized by contrast with its opposite (Gen. 4:24); and synthetic, where it is 
_ expanded in certain directions (Exod. 15: Q). 
Songs of this nature were inspired by no literary ambition, but were simply 
thrown off in some moment of warm personal feeling, or under the impulse of a 
thrilling national experience. For the most part, too, they passed away with 
the occasion that gave them birth. Only the choicest gems found a lodgment in 
the hearts of the people, and were in due time gathered into Golden Treasuries or 
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Anthologies of national poetry. The Old Testament quotes from two such anthol 
ogies, both belonging to the age of Solomon or his immediate successors: The 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah, a collection of battle-songs from Israel’s Wars of 
Conquest and Independence, containing among other things the short fragment, 
Num. 21:14, 15, and probably also the Songs of the Ark, Num. 10:35, 36, and the 
Song of Deborah, Judg., ch. 5; and The Book of Jashar—that is, The Book of Israel's” 
Good Men—a more general collection of songs, including Joshua’s battle-song at” 
Gibeon, Josh. 10:12, 13, David’s Elegy over Saul and Jonathan, II Sam. 1: 19-278 
and Solomon’s Hymn of Dedication, I Kings 8:12, 13. 


; 
Beginnings of Prose Literature.—II Sam., chs. 9-20; I Kings, chs. 1-2. : 
Already in the reign of David we find a reference to the official mazkir, the 
“chronicler” or recorder of important affairs of state. But prose literature in 
the strict sense of the term begins with the simple old narratives now incorporated — 
in the books of Samuel. One of the earliest and best of these narratives is the 
story of David’s reign in the chapters just cited. To catch the full flavor of the 
story we must read it through at a stretch. We shall then be prepared for the 
unanimous judgment of literary critics that it is “one of the most complete, 
truthful and finished products of historical writing which have come to us from the 
Hebrews, and indeed from the whole ancient world.” The diction is clear, pure, 
direct, the right word always to be found in the right place. The portraiture is 
full of life and color. The character of David, in particular, is a masterpiece 
of art. The movement of events is both swift and easy, dramatic and natural, 
free from all moral and religious affectation. The story is, indeed, suffused with 
religious emotion; but this is nowhere obtruded, the hand of God being seen rather 
in the ordinary march of history than in any abnormal manifestation of Divine 
power. S + 
Read I Sam. 4:1—7:1; 9:1—10:16; 11; 13:1—14:46; 16:14-23; 18:6—11; 
20; 23; 25-27; 28-30; 28:3-25; 31; II Sam. 2-6. 
The story of David’s reign must have been written only a generation or two 
after the events narrated. The first bold outline having been drawn, there arose 
a natural desire to round off the picture. Thus in the above chapters we have a 
consistent account of the rise of the monarchy, in much the same style as the 
original story, and from a wholly sympathetic point of view. Israel is overthrown 
by the Philistines. In answer to their cry Jehovah resolves to send them a king. 
The stalwart yeoman Saul goes in quest of his father’s lost asses. He meets 
Samuel the seer at Ramah, and is secretly anointed king over Israel. About a 
month afterward he saves the people of Jabesh-Gilead, and is made king before 
Jehovah in Gilgal. By a swift blow he breaks the yoke of the Philistines. Then 
he quarrels with Samuel, and becomes unhinged in mind. David is called to play 
on the harp before him. By his prowess and charm he soon wins the heart of 
all the people. Saul becomes jealous, and tries to take his life. Dayid flees to 
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| the wilderness. After a number of hairbreadth escapes he takes refuge with Achish 
of Gath. The Philistines once more invade the land of Israel. Saul meets them 
on Mount Gilboa, and after a stubborn resistance is defeated and slain. David 
then returns to Judah, and is made king in Hebron. He wages war with Ish- 
bosheth, the son of Saul. On the death of Ishbosheth he becomes king over all 
Tsrael. He defeats the Philistines in two decisive battles. Finally he drives the 
_ Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and establishes his kingdom there. 
Read I Sam., chs. 1-3; 7:2-8:22; 10:17-27; 12; 15; 17:1-18:5; 19; 22; 24. 
| In these chapters we have a second account of the origin of the monarchy, 
written at a much later period, and from a very different point of view. Here 
Samuel is judge over Israel, acting as the deputy of Jehovah. The people’s 
demand for a king is thus viewed as treason against Jehovah. When the demand 





is pressed, Samuel proceeds to elect a king, but warns the people of the con- 


sequences that will ensue. Saul is chosen by lot, and Samuel lays down his office. 
In due course Saul is sent to destroy the Amalekites. He disobeys Jehovah in 
sparing Agag and the best of the spoil. For this act of disobedience Samuel tells 
him that Jehovah has rejected him from being king over Israel. Samuel then goes 
to Bethlehem to anoint David king instead of him. David is introduced to Saul 
through his slaughter of Goliath of Gath (an exploit which is attributed to Elhanan 
of Bethlehem in II Sam. 21:19). A series of parallel narratives tells the story of 
David’s wanderings in the wilderness, until the death of Saul on Mount Gilboa 
paves the way for his accession to the throne. 


The Early Traditions of Israel.—Read Gen. 2:4—4:26; chs. 12 (comp. ‘20 
and 26); 16 (comp. ch. 21); 22; 24; 27-29 (comp. ch. 35); 37-50. 

Now that the story of the immediate past had been reduced to literary form, 
efforts were made to preserve the more distant traditions of the people. These 
gradually assumed shape in two documents known as the Jahwistic and Elohistic 
sources of the Pentateuch (the first five books of the Bible). The nomenclature 
comes from the Divine names Jahweh (or Jehovah) and Elohim that are character- 
istic of the two sources. There are, however, many other points of distinction 
between them. While both are couched in the purest literary style, the Jahwistic 
document is on the whole more simple and charming. _ Its religious outlook is also 
more naive. Jehovah is represented as thinking and acting in the most frankly 
human terms. In the Elohistic document, on the other hand, he is removed 


~ somewhat farther from man, revealing himself by the mediation of angels or 


through dreams by night. 

The Jahwistic document dates from about 850 B.c., the Elohistic from the 
first half of the following century. The former belongs apparently to Judah, the 
latter to North Israel. While the Jahwistic narrative begins with the story of 
Creation, the Elohistic runs back only to the covenant with Abraham (Gen., ch. 1 5). 
“The stories in both sources are national legends, that is, bodies of tradition wrapped 


» 
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in the variegated robe of popular imagination. The first eleven chapters of — 
Genesis may be broadly described as the concrete stories by which primitive — 
peoples explain the great mysteries of life and death. It is thus impossible to 
say just how much historical truth underlies the early traditions of Israel. Only — 
when we come to Moses and the Exodus does the element of sober fact emerge 
clearly from the legendary envelope. And even here prose melts into poetry, — 
fact into fancy. 

Read Exod. 20:1-17; 34:1-28; 20:22-23:19. 

The documents of the Pentateuch contain also a large mass of legislative 
material. The three sections introduced under this heading belong to the earlier 
period. The moral Decalogue, Exod. 20, embodies the fundamental principles of 
social ethics, as observed among the Semitic peoples even before the birth of 
Israel, though the present form of the Decalogue is the outcome of advanced 
religious reflection. The ritual Decalogue, Exod., ch. 34, is a codification of the 
usages of worship about the dawn of the monarchy. The Book of the Covenant, 
Exod. 20:22—23:19, is a blend of moral and ritual practice during the period of 
the divided monarchy, from the reign of Jehoshaphat or thereby. In part, it is 
the stereotyping of ancient Israelite customs. In part, it shows the influence of 
the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi.' But it is unique in the spirit of equality 
and mercy that pulses through it. : 

Read Josh. 2-7; 10; Judg. 4 (comp. 5); 6-9; 11-12; 13-16; 17-18. 

The stories incorporated in the books of Joshua and Judges are drawn from 
the same two sources as the traditions of the Pentateuch. But they yield an 
increasingly large nucleus of historical fact. Occasionally they cite contemporary 
poetry. In such cases it is interesting to see how the prose writer may force or 
even distort his materials. In Josh. 10:13, for example, he takes the poetic 
hyperbole as the record of a literal fact. In Judg. 4:17-22 he misreads the story 
altogether. While the older Song of Deborah pictures Jael using one of her tent 
pegs as a hammer to strike down Sisera as he buries his face in the bowl (see 5: 24- 
27), this narrator makes her drive the peg through his temples with a hammer as 
he sleeps inside the tent. 


The Early Prophetic Movement.—Read I Sam. 10:10-13; 15:22-31; 
I Kings, chs. 17-19; 21-22; Amos, chs. 1-2; 5; 7-8; Hosea, chs. 1-3; 6; 11; 
14; Isa., chs. 1; 5; 6-7; 9-11; 30-32; Mic. 6:1-8. 

While the harvest from the past was thus being garnered, the narratives that 
form the background of Kings were adding to the store. ‘These later narratives 


«The code of Hammurabi was prepared by order of Hammurabi, sixth king of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, who reigned from 2123-2081 B.c. This code was itself a 
revision, expansion, and harmonization of previously existing codes. 

?The editorial process is so complicated, however, that the student a have re- 
course to one or other of the standard Introductions. ; 
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still deal with affairs of state; but they become largely the record of prophetic 
activity. Note that in the passages from Samuel and Kings which we are reading 
we can trace the development of prophecy from its roots in ecstatic enthusiasm 
to its full flower in moral and religious leadership. From about the middle of the 
eighth century B.c. we have also a continuous deposit of the prophets’ own utter- 
‘ances. Samuel had already declared that Jehovah demands obedience rather 
than sacrifice; and Elijah had identified obedience to God with respect for the 
rights even of the humblest citizen. Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, now raises the 
cry of Justice instead of sacrifice. Read Amos. 5:14, 15, 21-24. His northern 
contemporary, Hosea, the tender husband and father, whose deepest affections 
had been so sorely wounded, pleads for Love instead of sacrifice, Hos. 6:6, and out 
of his own experience shows how Love triumphs over all things, 14:1-8. Mean- 
time Isaiah, the kingly prophet of Jerusalem, was preaching the gospel of Holiness, 
as the union of Justice and Love, instead of sacrifice. Read Isa.1:10-17. He was 
at the same time striving to keep up the morale of his people, during the stress of 
the invasions under Rezin of Damascus and Sennacherib of Assyria, by his insist- 
ence on faith and quiet confidence in Jehovah, 27:4-9; 30:15, and by visions of a 
brighter age soon to dawn under the reign of the Prince of Peace, 9:2-7; I1:1-8; 
3211-5, 15-20. Finally Micah, the simple peasant of Moresheth of Gath, summed 
up all that his predecessors had taught in his great saying that what Jehovah 
requires of his people is not the sacrifice of their cattle or their sons, but ‘‘to do 
justice, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” Mic. 6:8. 


The Book of Deuteronomy.—Read Deut. 6:4-9; 12:1-19; chs. 19-22; 
23:19-25; ch. 24; ch. 26. 

The preaching of the prophets was the immediate inspiration of Deuteronomy, 
the revision of the old Book of the Covenant carried out during the time of reaction 
under Manasseh, or at the beginning of Josiah’s reign, and brought to light in the 
temple in the course of certain repairs executed in the eighteenth year of Josiah 
(B.c. 621). The keynote of the book is struck in the famous words repeated 
twice a day by pious Jews: “Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah; 
and thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might,” Deut. 6:4-5. The unity of Jehovah demands unity of 
worship. So the former liberty allowed in Exod. 20:24 is rescinded. The old 
high places are to be destroyed, and for the future Israel must worship only at 
Jerusalem, 12:11. The body of the book consists of a series of ritual and moral 
laws, based on the Book of the Covenant, but with a new emphasis on brother- 
hood, love, and mercy. Read passages assigned. The people are to treat one 
another as Jehovah treated them when they were slaves in Egypt, 15:15; etc. 
A number of fresh laws are introduced in the interests of the widow and father- 
less, the Levite and the stranger, the beasts and the birds, even the trees of the 

forest. Special regard is paid to the sanctity of the home, and to the rights of the 
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person. ‘The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death for his : 
own sin,” 24:16. There is also a welcome breaking down of national bounds in 
the friendliness extended to Edom, the brother of Israel, and even to Egypt, in . 
whose land they were sojourners, 23:7-8. 


Prophets of the Decline and Fall of Judah.—Read Zeph., ch. 1; Jer., chs. Ij 
7; 26-29 and 31:31-34; Nah., chs. 2; 3; Hab., chs. 1; 2 . 

The threat of aScythian invasion of Judah soon after 630 B.C. led to arenascence 
of prophecy. When the danger was most acute—about the summer of 627— 
Zephaniah raised his alarm of the Day of Wrath, ch. r. In the early spring of | 
626 Jeremiah was called to enforce the warning. For five years he centered his 
preaching on the Scythian peril. Then came the Deuteronomic Reformation of 
62% At first Jeremiah seems to have sympathized with the movement (comp. 
Jer: 11:1-8). But when he realized the hollowness of the Reformation, he — 
passed to an attitude of open hostility, accusing the “pen of the scribes” of having 
falsified the law, 8:8. Instead of an outward Reformation, he now called for a 
reformation of the heart, 7:4-7. Toward the close of his life he embodied his plea — 
in the prophecy of the New Covenant, written neither on tables of stone nor in 
a book, but in the heart, 31:31-34. Meantime, about the year 610, Nahum of ~ 
Elkosh was drawing his brilliant word pictures of the approaching end of Nineveh, 
Nah., chs. 2, 3. A year or two later, Habakkuk joined Jeremiah in hailing the 
Chaldeans as the instruments of Divine wrath against his lawless and rebellious — 
people, Hab. 1:1-11. But when he saw the outrages they perpetrated on defense- 
less women and children, he lifted his ‘protest to heaven, and received for answer 
the words which have become the banner of Christian freedom: 


. 


“Behold! the soul of the wicked shall faint in him, ~ 
But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness” (2:4). — 


Prophets of the Exile——Read Ezek., chs. 1-3; 18; 33-34; 36-37; 47:1-12; 
Isa. 42:1-43 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12. 

Jeremiah’s message was taken up afresh by his younger contemporary Ezekiel, 
who had been carried captive to Babylonia after the sack of Jerusalem in 597, and 
saw his vision of “the glory of the Lord” five years afterward. During the years 
which elapsed before Jerusalem fell in 586, he had no words for his fellow-captives 
but those of “lamentation, and mourning, and woe” Read Ezek. 2:10. Then, with 
melting notes that sounded in their ears like “the love songs of a minstrel with a 
pleasant voice,” he spoke to them of God’s readiness to forgive, and pleaded with 
them to turn from their evil ways, and live, 33:11. And he sketched for them the 
New Jerusalem that was to rise from the ashes of the old, a Jerusalem that is 
priestly in spirit, though the waters from the temple doorway make the national 
life sweet and wholesome, 47:1-12. 


a 
; 
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When the sound of Cyrus’ victorious chariots reverberated through the East, 
about 546B.c., the great prophet of Comfort, Isa., chs. 40-55, called aloud that Israel’s 
long warfare was now ended, and the day of deliverance at hand, Isa. go:1. In 


_ the four Servant Songs 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12 he strove to teach 


the suffering people that they were commissioned to teach the nations the principles 
of true religion 42:4, that Jehovah had been preparing them for this task even 


_ from their birth as a people 49:1, that he would help them in all their sufferings 
* 50:7, and that he would make their sufferings the means of the world’s salvation 
53:10 ff And he called on them to enlarge the site of their tent, and spread 


forth their curtains without measure, so that all the nations might be gathered 
within the cords of their influence, 54:2 ff. 


Other Literary Products of the Exile.—Read Isa., ch. 21; Ps. 137; Lam., chs. 
aeeiLey.,.ch, 19. 

The hard travail of the Exile brought to birth also a number of isolated proph- 
ecies, such as the “grievous visions” of the fall of Babylon in Isa., ch. 21; 
Psalms like 137, in which passionate yearning for Jerusalém blends with a fierce 


- desire for vengeance upon her persecutors; and the elegies now incorporated in 


the Book of Lamentations, with their pathetic pictures of the sorrow of Zion. 
During the same period the historical books, from Joshua to Kings, received their 
Deuteronomic mold. Priestly disciples of Ezekiel likewise codified the Law of 
Holiness, Lev., chs. 17-26, a composite of ritual and moral rules, reduced to the 
principle which Jesus afterward laid down as the second great commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. 19:18). 


Prophets of the New Jerusalem.—Read Hag., chs. 1; 2; Zech., chs. 1-4; 
8; Mal., chs. 1-4; Isa., chs. 56; 58; 60-62; 66. 

The Restoration in 537 B.c. was followed by an age of spiritual decline. Then 
the voice of prophecy summoned men anew to the heights of faith and duty. In 
the fall of 520 Haggai made his appeal for the building of the temple, promising his 
people that Jehovah would thereafter shower down all manner of good things 


‘upon them, Hag. 2:6-9. Two months later Zechariah began his series of visions 


of the future glory of Jerusalem, followed by the demand for justice, truth, mercy, 


and right thoughts one of another, Zech. 8:16-17. About the year 460, the name- 


less prophet known as Malachi—that is, “my messenger”’—pleaded for a more 
seemly worship of Jehovah, Mal. 1:6 ff., and at the same time for greater regard 
to the common moralities of life, inasmuch as Jehovah is the God and Father of 
all men, 2:10. His equally anonymous contemporary, the author of Isa., chs. 
56-66, links worship and life in the same close wedlock. Jehovah’s salvation is 
near to come, and his righteousness about to be revealed; but they only shall 
taste the happiness of redemption wha “keep judgment ”’—that is, the recognized 
ordinances of religion—‘and do right” toward their neighbors, Isa. 56:1. For 
+f. or ff. =following. 
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| 


' 


the fast which Jehovah chooses is not a day of humiliation and self-mortification, — 


but an occasion for breaking the yoke of the oppressed, sharing one’s bread with 


; 


the hungry, bringing the outcast home, and covering the naked with raiment, — 


Isa. §8:5-7. ‘ 


The Priestly Code.—Read Neh., ch. 8. 
While the prophets were thus speaking to the heart and conscience of their 
people, a school of scribes in Babylon were elaborating the Priestly Code of the 


s 


: 
4 


Pentateuch, the essence of which is found in the book of Leviticus. In 444 B.c. — 


the Code was brought to Jerusalem by Ezra the scribe, and formally adopted as 


“the law of Moses, which Jehovah commanded to Israel,” Neh. 8:1. From this — 
time onward the Priestly Code was acknowledged as the supreme standard of — 


faith and practice in Israel. The best illustration of its influence is seen in the 
bopks of Chronicles (about 300 B.c.), where the history of Israel is revised from 
the priestly point of view, and the character of every man is judged by the measure 
of its conformity to the law. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which are the 
sequel to Chronicles, show Israel using the law as a hedge to fence itself off from 
the rest of the nations. (Comp. Lev. with Deut.) 


Parabolic Literature.—Read Ruth; Jonah; Esther. 

A much more liberal spirit appears in two Midrashim, or parables, of this 
legalistic age: the story of Ruth (contemporary with Ezra and Nehemiah), a 
charming idyll of simple home life, the heroine of which is a Moabite; and Jonah 
(dating from the middle or end of the third century B.c.), the finest missionary 
appeal in the Old Testament. A very different atmosphere pervades the story of 
Esther (as late perhaps as 135 B.C.), an undisguisedly secular tale, which gives 
expression to Jewish patriotism in its most truculent mood. Ewald rightly.says 
that, in passing from Ruth and Jonah to Esther, we feel as if-we had fallen from 
heaven to earth. 


‘The Book of Psalms.—Read Pss. 1; 2; 8; 15; 16; 17; 19; 22; 235 245 25; 


27; 20; 323 333 36; 373 413 423 435 46; 48; 40; 51; 52; 55; 65) 67; 69; . 


72; 73; 83; 84; 87; 90; 91; 95; 96; 97; 100; 103; 104; 109; 110; 116; 119; 
121; 122; 124; 125; 126; 127; 129; 132; 133; 1373 130; 145; 1473 150. 
Read these Psalms after the study below or during the progress of it. ; 

Jewish tradition associates the beginnings of Psalmody with the name of 
David. A real basis of fact would seem to underlie the tradition, though it is 
now impossible to distinguish with any certainty the Davidic element in the 
Psalter. A certain number of the earlier Psalms, at all events, belong to the period 
of the monarchy. But the bulk of them date from the exilic and post-exilic ages, 
down to the time of the Maccabean struggles. The Book of Psalms is the resultant 
of various earlier collections: the “Psalms of David” (3-41), the “Prayers of 
David” (51-72), the “Psalms of the sons of Korah” (42-49), the “Psalms of 
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Asaph” (50, 73-83), the “Songs of Ascent” (120-134), the Hallel group (103-104, 
111-118), the Hallelujah group (146-150), and a few minor groups. When the 
Psalter assumed its final form, it was divided into five books, with Psalms 1 and 
2 asa kind of Prelude, and rs0 as a closing Doxology. 

One or two of the later Psalms are tinged with the spirit of legalism, as 1, 
19, 119. In general, however, the tone of the book is free and joyful. The good 
man is “glad in the Lord,” 32:11. He delights to worship God, because worship 
enables him “to gaze on the beauty of the Lord,” 27:4. Even apart from worship, 
his life is one of “‘nearness to God,” 73:28. He thinks of God as righteous and 
gracious, holy and good, 33:5; 36:5f. Above all, he thinks of Him as a God of 
love and mercy, who delighteth to forgive, 25:6 ff.; 32:5ff.; 51:1ff. And he 
seeks to bring his own life into harmony with God’s mind and will. The saint of 
the Psalter (in Hebrew hasid) is literally ‘“‘the man of love.’’ He not merely 
keeps his hands clean, and his heart pure, 15:2; 24:4, but he shows himself a true 
friend to all in need, sympathizing with them in their troubles, 35:13 f., and lend- 
ing to them in their poverty, 37:26; 41:1; etc. 

It was the cardinal postulate of Israel’s creed that goodness was the pathway 
to happiness and prosperity. This idea is reflected in many of the Psalms, 1:1 f., 
15:5; 37:25; 91:5ff.; etc. In others it breaks down beneath the logic of experi- 
ence. Heroic attempts are made to solve the problem of suffering. While some 
of the Psalmists frankly abandon the problem, 55:6, or break into impassioned 
invectives against the wicked, 52:5; 69:23 ff.; 109:8ff., braver spirits fight out the 
fight, and reach a solution in the hope of immortality, 49:15; 73:24, or in the assured 
conviction that nearness to God is the most precious thing in life, 16:2 ff., 73:25 ff. 

The same problem confronts the Psalmists on the national scale. Israel has 
been destroyed, and Jerusalem laid waste. The heathen trample upon God’s 
heritage. Why has he permitted this? If he was asleep at the time, why does 
he not now rise up to make his enemies “as stubble before the wind?” 83:13. 
Should he still remain inactive, let them wreak vengeance with their own hands! 
137:7ff. Then the Psalmists bethink them that Jehovah is King of the nations, 
and begin dimly to see how he is making their sufferings to work together for the 
salvation of the world, 22:27f. At last they rise to the thought of a messianic 
kingdom which will embrace all the nations of the earth, 2:7f.; 72:8 ff.; 87:3 ff. 


The Book of Job.—Read as you study Job, chs. 1; 2; 42:7-17; 3-24; Bil- 
dad’s third speech in 25:1-3; 26:5-14; Job’s reply in 26:1-4; 27:2-6, 11, 12; 
and Zophar’s in 27:7-10, 13-23; 29-31 (chs. 28 and 32-37 being later elements) ; 
38:1—42:6. 

The framework of Job is a prose tale (about the time of Malachi), show- 
ing a righteous man suffering the loss of all things, and even the extreme of per- 
sonal agony, yet holding fast his faith in God, and being rewarded by double 
prosperity. The heart of the book is a dramatic poem (about 4oo B.c.), in which 
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the hero beats out the problem of suffering with his three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, — 


and Zophar, all of them worthy exponents of the traditional belief that suffering 
is the penalty of sin. After vain wrestlings, in the course of which Job catches a 
ray of light beyond the grave 19:25-27, he makes his appeal to heaven in the 
great passage 31:1-37, which reaches the high-water mark of Old Testament 
morality. Jehovah answers Job out of the whirlwind, bringing before him a 
majestic panorama of Creation, and showing him how beauty and order, wisdom 
and love, pervade the whole Universe, even those parts of it that are most complex 


and mysterious. Though there is no intellectual solution of the problem of suffer- _ 


ing, Job sees the vision of God in the splendor of His works, and rests his soul 
in peace, 42:5, 6. 


Songs of Songs.—Read Song 1-8. 

yr he Song of Songs is now generally recognized to be neither an allegory of 
heavenly love, nor a drama of true love tried and triumphant, but a repertoire 
of songs of love and marriage, steeped in the luscious imagery of the East. The 


pictures of the loved one’s beauty in 4:1-11 and 5: 10-16 recall the was/s, or sword.’ 


songs, of Arabic poetry.. Both language and style point to a date in the Greek 
era (probably the earlier half of the third century B.c.), the name Solomon and 
the Shulamite, as in modern sword-songs, being popular sobriquets for the “king 
and queen” of the wedding week. The scenery of the Song is laid in the North, 
though the choral-like appearances of the “daughters of Jerusalem” would suggest 
that the book assumed its final shape there. 


Wisdom Literature.—Read Prov., chs. 1; 3:13-18; 6; 8; 10; 11; 15, 17; 22; 
25-27; 30; Job, ch. 28; Eccl., chs. 1-12. 

The simplest expressions of Hebrew wisdom are found in the proverbs cover- 
ing the main part of the book which bears that name. Incterse, memorable 
figures they paint for us the wise man in business, in social life, in the closer inti- 
macies of friendship and love, in the home, and in the state. While the proverbs 
nowhere reach the moral heroism of the prophets or the inspired devotion of the 
Psalmists, they yet inculcate a view of life that is fundamentally sound and true. 
The wisdom of the book is no mere intellectual subtlety, still less worldly shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, but the practical moral principle of the good. Its roots lie in 
the fear of the Lord, 1:7; 9:10; 10:27; etc., and its fruits appear in an honest 
and upright life. 

In the opening chapters the proverbial form yields to a vein of rich rhetoric, in 
which the wise man urges his youthful readers to choose wisdom, and cleave to 
her in sincerity and truth, so that their path through life may be as that of the 
shining light, “that shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” q:18. The 
climax is reached in 8:22-36, a piece of speculation which has no doubt been 
influenced by Greek thought, where Wisdom is seen at the right hand of God in 
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heaven, his loved companion and associate when he wrought his mighty works of - 
old, and now the mediator through whom he makes known his will to men. 

A protest against this incipient gnosticism is uttered in the words of Agur, the 
son of Jakeh, ch. 30. He too has applied his mind to wisdom, and has striven to 
penetrate the veil that enshrouds the presence of God. But he falls back wearied 
and exhausted. With all his strivings he can neither discover the “name” (that is, 
- the character) of God, nor learn the name of any “‘son” (or personal mediator) in 
whom God unveils himself. Thus life is all a riddle to him. And his only desire 
now is to steer a middle course between riches and poverty, lest he be full and 
deny God altogether, or be poor and steal, and so ‘profane the name of God,” vs. 9. 

Poetic expression is given to the same feeling in the Song of Wisdom which has 
found its way into the Book of Job (ch. 28). The singer has sought wisdom in 
the depths of the earth, in the heights of heaven, and in the waste places of the 
desert. But wisdom is nowhere to be reached by man. God alone knows her 
dwelling-place, having discovered her when He founded the earth and set its laws 
in order, though He has no intention of revealing the secret to mortals. The 
way of wisdom for them is to fear the Lord and depart from evil, vs. 28. 

The boldest illustration of agnostic tendencies in the Old Testament, however, 
is found in the Book of Koheleth—the Preacher or Teacher—a philosophical 
treatise written under the name of Solomon, about the year 190 B.c. Theauthor 
has had a rich and varied experience of life. He has also felt and pondered much. 
The result of his meditations is the despairing note that begins and ends the book: 
“Vanity of vanities, allis vanity.” Had Koheleth been a Greek sage, he would have 
carried his conclusion to the issue of consistent pessimism. But the Hebrew 
thinker could not shake himself free from the faith of his fathers. Thus he continues 
to hold fast to God, and to the conviction that “He has made everything beautiful 
in its season,” 3:11, that after all “the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for 
the eyes to behold the sun,” 11:7. And he advises the young to enjoy life to 
its fullest—avoiding extremes on either side, 7:16f., and doing the work appointed 
them with all their might, 9: 10—ere the evil days come when they shall find no 
more pleasure in the delights of the heart and the eyes, r1:off. 


Apocalyptic Literature.—Read Obadiah; Joel; Zech., ch. 14; Dan. 2:7-12. 

The spiritual successors of the prophets are the Apocalyptic writers, of whom 
there is so abundant a harvest in the centuries immediately before and after the 
Christian era. While the prophets, however, address themselves directly to the 
present need, the Apocalyptic writers veil their identity under the name of some 
heroic figures of the past, and at the same time clothe their appeal in visions of 
the transcendental world, converging on a final judgment scene, when the Ruler 
of the nations will separate the sheep from the goats, and give his people dominion 
over all their enemies, within and without. 
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The simplest of these Apocalyptic visions are contained in the fiery little 
Book of Obadiah (c. 440-400 B.c.), and the vivid pictures of the “day of the Lord” 
in Joel (early in the fourth century). A much more lurid type of Apocalypse 
presents itself in Zech., ch. 9-14 (a series of Apocalyptic visions ranging over the 
years 300 to 200, or even later). Loftier heights are touched in the soaring 
visions of Isa., chs. 24-27 (probably about the time of Alexander the Great), with 
their triumphant hope of immortality, 25:6-8. But the characteristic example of 
Apocalyptic literature in the Old Testament is the book of Daniel, written to cheer 
the hearts and nerve the energies of the Jewish people during the period of oppres- 
sion under Antiochus Epiphanes (between December 15, 168, and December 25, 
165 B.c.). In a series of visions the writer passes under review the successive 
world-dynasties that held Israel in subjection, the Babylonian, Median, Persian, 
and Greek. One by one they are broken in pieces. Finally there comes with 
the’clouds of heaven the kingdom “‘of the saints of the Most High,” an everlasting 
kingdom that shall have dominion over all other powers, 7:27. And when this 
kingdom is established, ‘many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever,” 12:2f. 

By this brief survey of literature arising out of the life of a nation through 
1,500 years of its history and finding its roots in even earlier times, we get a 
bird’s-eye view of developing currents of thought, of influences within and without, 
political, social, and religious. Yet back of it all we see the spiritual urge toward 
higher conceptions of God and ideals of human conduct constantly tested in the 
fires of human experience—God in history and in human life revealing himself and 
molding human character as rapidly as the limitations of man would permit. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. In what do we find the beginnings of Hebrew Literature ? 

2. Name some of the early collections of national songs of the Hebrews. 

3. What can you say about the beginnings of prose literature among the 
Hebrews ? 

4. What two great documents were the literary ancestors of the first five 
books of the Bible (the Pentateuch). : 

5. What are some of the distinctive characteristics of these documents ? 

6. Where do we find the earliest legal literature ? 

7. Does the Book of Deuteronomy impress you as being more of a legal 
document than a sermonic or prophetic book ? 

8. Why did the prophets write their messages ? 

9. Why were the prophets unable to save Jerusalem and the state? 

10. What effect had the Exile upon the legal literatur® ? 
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. In what way were the prophets of the restoration period hampered ? 


. What was the Priestly Code, and what was its influence upon later Israel ? 
. What do we mean by Parabolic literature ? 
. What earlier collections does the Book of Psalms contain, and what was the 


purpose of the whole collection ? 


ra 
aro: 


17. 


arose ? 


18. 
19. 
20. 


What is the problem of the Book of Job? 
In what sense is the word Wisdom used in relation to the biblical literature ? 
What purpose did the Apocalyptic literature serve in the days in which it 


What general questions has the study of this month aroused in your mind ? 
Which is greater, to inspire words or to direct history ? 
If God had inspired words and not people would there have been founda- 


tion for progress, either in individual or national character ? 
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STUDY II | 


HOW THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMEN 7 
CAME TO BE 


By ERNEST F. SCOTT 


The New Testament has been familiar to all Christian people for nearly 
eighteen hundred years, but the process by which it came into being has only been 
understood within the last century. This has been chiefly due to the false ideas 
of inspiration which so long prevailed. It was taken for granted that the New 
‘Péstament, being different from all other books, must have originated in some 
miraculous way, and that any attempt to explain it historically was of the nature 
of sacrilege. Modern scholars would still grant a unique place to the New Testa-_ 
ment, but they believe that its message only acquires a richer meaning when set 
in its historical framework. 

The inquiry into the origin of the New Testament was also held back by its 
inherent difficulties. Apart from a few vague notices in “Early Fathers”—and 
these very often misleading—there is no outside information as to the making of the 
books. Our conclusions have all to be drawn from study of the books themselves, 
and this could not be accomplished by the older methods. That men were formerly 
unable to trace the origin of the New Testament is no more surprising than that 
they failed to discover the true structure of plants or rocks or the human body. 
In the one case as in the others no advance was possible until the s guiding principles 
had been clearly ascertained. 

The New Testament consists of twenty-seven writings, varying in length from 
regular books to notes that covered a single sheet of papyrus. These writings 
fall into a number of different classes, and reflect types of thought which have 
often little in common. But there are certain questions from which the inquiry 
into each one of these must set out. 

1. What was its purpose? Once we begin to inquire into the origin of the New 
Testament books, we soon discover that each of them was intended, in some way, 
to assist the church in its practical work. The writers were not secluded thinkers 
but active missionaries, and never wrote without some urgent and immediate 
object. The old view that they wished to afford guidance to the church at large 
in future ages must be set aside. The writings are all occasional, and our first 
concern with each of them is to discover the definite purpose or purposes which it 
was meant to serve. Sometimes a writer makes a more or less definite statement 
of his purpose. Read for example I John, ch. 2 and 5:13, and define for yourself 
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what the writer aimed to accomplish. Then read I Cor. 1:10-17, and notice the 


situation which these verses reflect. In both these cases indeed we get but a 
partial idea of the purpose of the letter, and in many other books the evidence 
of the specific purpose is less obvious than in these cases. Yet the more we study 
the books, the more evident it is that each of them had a definite object to 
accomplish. 

2. What is the date? The writings now grouped together in the New Testa- 
ment were produced at intervals over a period of something like a century—from 
50 to about 150 A.D. ‘This period was really far longer than it appears, for in that 
first century the church made wonderfully rapid progress, and changes which would 
afterwards have taken generations were often effected in a few years or months. 
In the life of institutions, as in the individual life, growth is ten times faster in the 
early years than in maturity. Obviously our estimate of a New Testament book 
must depend on the date to which we assign it. I Peter, James, Hebrews, will 
read quite differently according as we regard them as the earliest or among the 
latest of the writings. If the Fourth Gospel was written in the second century its 
value for us will not be of the same kind as if it was the work of an original disciple 
of Jesus. Even Paul’s letters, or epistles as they are called, which all belong to 


_ the same decade, have to be accurately dated before we can read the apostle’s life 


in the light of them. The work of dating is a highly complicated one, involving 
many delicate problems, and in many cases no absolute decision is possible. But 
read Gal. 1:18 and 2:1 and decide how long, at the least, after his conversion Paul 
wrote this letter. 

3. Who was the author? Most of the books as they appear in our Bibles have 
the name of an author attached to them, but these titles were added at a later 
time, and can never be accepted without full examination. Sometimes the author 
is only indicated by the traditional title. See for example the title at the head of 
each of the four Gospels and I John, and then see whether the book itself contains 
the author’s name either at the beginning or at the end. Look also at Acts and 
Hebrews. Sometimes the author is named in a brief introductory verse and there 
is reason to suspect that this verse is itself such a title, carried over into the book 
itself. See Jas. 1:1 and Jude xr. A much more difficult question arises when a 
book which makes a deliberate claim to apostolic authorship contains internal 
evidence that raises a doubt respecting this claim. See the opening verses of 
IT and II Timothy, Titus, Ephesians, and I and II Peter. According to modern 
ideas, there is here a grave offense against literary honesty, but two considerations 
must be borne in mind: (a) Ancient sentiment on the matter was different from 
ourown. When the disciple of a great teacher wrote a book enforcing his master’s 
ideas, it was not only permissible, but an act of pious self-effacement, to inscribe 
it with his name. (b) Most of the writings in question are probably worked up 
from genuine fragments, and to that extent can justly claim an apostolic author- 
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ship. The charge of “literary forgery” which has sometimes been urged against — 


New Testament writings is quite groundless." 

4. What was the place of origin? This question has often an important bear- 
ing on the interpretation of a book. If we knew for certain where the Gospel of 
Matthew was written we should have a clue to much that is puzzling in its point 


ee 


of view. The Epistle to the Hebrews will have quite a different meaning accord- — 
ing as we connect it with Rome, or Alexandria, or Jerusalem. In some instances — 


the place of origin is clearly indicated in the book itself. Look up for example 
Rom. 15:25, 26; I Cor. 16:5-8; Col. 4:3, 7 ff.; Phil. 1:13; 4:22; I Pet. 5:13, and 
determine if you can when each of these books was written. More often it has 
to be inferred from data which are more or less uncertain, and in this tracing of 
the books to their several localities, the New Testament has one of its most intri- 
cate problems. 

yrs: Is the book composite? That is, was it made up by putting together parts 
of older books? It is now certain that many books of the Old Testament assumed 
their present form by such a process, and there is reason to believe that some New © 
Testament books were produced in a similar way. In the earlier days they were 
not accounted sacred, and the church was free to adapt and expand them as might 
suit its needs, much as it still does with its hymns. There was always the chance, 
too, that the manuscripts of two or more writings might be mixed together. A 
short letter of Paul, for example, might be preserved on the roll that contained a 
longer one, and be regarded in course of time as part of it. Read for example Rom., 
ch. 16, which was probably a separate note addressed to Christians at Ephesus. 

Teaching in the early church was at first entirely oral. Not only were the 

apostles unlettered men, but they felt that their message gained enormously in 
power when it was spoken directly, by men who had themselves been eyewitnesses. 
See Acts 1:21, 22; 2:32; I Cor. 15:7-11; Heb. 2:3. Written documents’ only 
came into existence as a substitute for the spoken word. Paul, for example, 


’ 


wished to direct the churches he had founded, and could only keep in touch with — 


them by means of letters. Peter and other apostles recounted the words and deeds 


of Jesus, and those who heard them occasionally made notes to aid the memory. | 


It was only in the later period, when most of the eyewitnesses had passed from the 
scene, that Christian literature in the proper sense began. 

Broadly speaking, then, the New Testament is a by-product of the oral teach- 
ing of the primitive church. We know, from various references, that there were 
three outstanding classes of missionaries, apostles, prophets, teachers (I Cor. 
12:28; Eph. 4:11). The New Testament writings represent, in the main, the 
activities of these three classes. In the Epistles of Paul and the first three Gospels 


The one possible exception is II Peter, which is demonstrably a late work, without 
any connection with Peter, although it conspicuously uses his name. The inclusion of 
this book among the New Testament books was not effected till the fourth century, and 
may fairly be regarded as a mistake. 
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we have apostolic admonition put into writing. The Book of Revelation is the 
grand example of prophetic utterance, the visions of a seer, forecasting the future. 
Hebrews, James, the Pastoral Epistles, perhaps the Fourth Gospel, illustrate the 
work of the teacher. It is to be noted that apostles, prophets, teachers, all claimed 
to possess the Spirit. They believed that they did not speak of themselves but 
were illuminated by a higher power; and in this sense the New Testament pro- 
fessed from the first to be an inspired book. 
| I. The Epistles of Paul.—The Epistles of Paul were the earliest Christian 
writings, and are therefore invaluable not only for their teaching and their revela- 
tion of the mind of the great apostle but for the light which they throw on the 
beginnings of the church. The view has often been held that the epistles are to 
be regarded as treatises in an epistolary form, like the ‘‘open letters” which have 
been a favorite device with both ancient and modern writers. But there can be 
little doubt that they are true letters. In their opening and closing sections they 
are composed in the usual style of ancient correspondence. Turn over to the 
Epistles of Paul, beginning with Romans, and notice the character of the opening 
paragraph in every case. They were written by Paul, or rather dictated (see 
Rom. 16:22; Gal. 6:11; II Thess. 3:17), in answer to letters received by him, or 
in view of information which had come his way. ‘These letters are full of personal 
feeling, and the thoughts spring out of each other without any set plan, just as in 
an ordinary letter. At the same time they are something more than casual corre- 
spondence. They are addressed to churches. See I Thess. 1:1, Gal. 1:2, and note 
in Col. 4:16 the evidence that they are meant to be read in the public assembly, 
and in some cases were afterwards to be passed on to other communities. Written 
though they were in the heat of the moment, they are yet the fruit of long reflec- 
tion. Read for example I Cor., ch. 13, Rom. 8:31-38, I Cor., ch. 15, and con- 
sider whether these passages must not have been carefully elaborated with con- 
scious literary art. 

The letters which we have themselves show that in the course of his missionary 
work Paul wrote others. See for example I Cor. 5:9, Col. 4:16. Doubtless there 
were many besides those which have been preserved to us. It is conjectured that 
fragments of these lost letters have in some cases been embodied in those which 
we now possess. Thus II Cor. chs. 10-13 may be a part of the “painful letter”’ 
mentioned in II Cor. 2:4. Some verses of-the early Corinthian letter alluded 
to in I Cor. 5:9 may appear in II Cor. 6:13-18. 

The earliest epistle, and therefore the first of the New Testament writings, is 
I Thessalonians, written about 50A.p. ‘The latest is Philippians, written about 61 
or 62 A.D. All the letters thus belong to the closing period of Paul’s life, and for 
this reason it is vain to trace in them any marked development of his thought. 
The most probable order is I Thessalonians, II Thessalonians, Galatians, I 
Corinthians, II Corinthians, Romans, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians ( ?), Philip- 
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pians. Read at least the first and the last of these books, each at a single sitting. 
But see also suggestion in footnote below.* 

After many years of study of the evidence and comparison of views there is 
now pretty general agreement among scholars as to which of the New Testament 
letters were actually written by Paul. Practically all place in this class the “four 
great epistles,” Romans and I and II Corinthians. Few would now question the 
Pauline authorship of I Thessalonians, Philippians, or Philemon. Doubts are 
sometimes urged concerning Colossians chiefly on the ground that the passage 
I:15-20 is more suggestive of John than Paul in its doctrine of Christ. But the 
letter as a whole has a genuine ring and even the suspected passage is only an 
expansion of I Cor. 8:6. The Pauline authorship of II Thessalonians has occasion- 
ally been challenged but on quite insufficient grounds. A difficult question arises | 
with regard to Ephesians. The ideas in this letter are thoroughly Pauline, but the 
long, involved sentences are entirely different from the terse, abrupt manner of 
Paul. A comparison with Colossians, too, seems to make it probable that the 
longer letter has been modeled on the shorter one by another hand. The opinion 
of scholars is at present almost equally divided on this letter. It may now be 
regarded as certain that what are called the Pastoral Letters (I Timothy, II 
Timothy, Titus), though they may contain a few genuine fragments, were in the 
main written long after Paul’s death. 

The most elaborate of the Pauline letters is Romans, which at first sight 
seems an exception to the rule that the epistles are true /e//ers, but its more abstract 
character is to be explained from the fact that Paul writes to a church as yet 
unknown to him. Look up and read 1:8-15 and 15:22-29. Recall that this was" 
the church of the Capital to which he is anxious to give his best. Philemon differs 
from the other letters in that it is purely personal. In some respects the most 
important of all the letters is Galatians. In order to defend his apostleship, which 
had been called in question, Paul is led to rehearse some episodes in the earlier 
history of the church. Read chs. 1, 2, bearing in mind that in these chapters 
we have a first-hand record from Paul, one of the chief actors. Galatians is thus” 
the corner-stone for the reconstruction of the primitive history. 

Il. The Synoptic Gospels.—Although the Gospels stand first in the New Testa- 
ment and recount the events on which our religion is founded, they were written 
comparatively late. This is acknowledged by early Christian writers, and the 
Gospels themselves contain references which clearly point to their late origin. 
Read Mark 13:10; Matt. 27:8; 28:15; Luke 21:20. Two of them, Mark and 
Luke, are confessedly by men of a younger Christian generation, and the Gospel 


In order that the student may in every case see clearly the point of a specific com- 
ment it has been necessary to give very definite and brief references. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that these will serve to stimulate his interest in the books to such an extent that 
in the process of his study he will read all or many of them as a whole. 
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_ of Matthew constantly reflects the ideas and conditions of a later day. The earliest 

of the Gospels is probably to be assigned to a date about forty years after the cruci- 
fixion. It does not follow, however, that no trustworthy account of the life of 
_ Jesus can be looked for in these late writings. Perhaps the most important fact 
established by modern investigation is that the Gospels are compilations, based 

throughout on earlier records. Read Luke 1:1-4, noticing that, as in Gal., chs. 
_ I, 2, we have first-hand history, so here we have an author’s own statement of his - 
materials and purpose. In this passage Luke himself tells us that many previous 
accounts of Jesus’ life and teaching were in circulation, and that his aim had 
been to collect them and arrange them in orderly fashion. ‘There can be little 
doubt that at least some of these sources employed by our evangelists go back to 
a time when the memory of the life of Jesus was still recent. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke are known as the Synoptic Gospels, because they all 
contain substantially the same material and are capable of being ‘‘ viewed together”’ 
in parallel columns. But along with their general agreement they exhibit striking 
differences. It is these that give rise to the ‘‘Synoptic Problem,” the solution of 
which consists in arriving at a theory which will explain at once the agreements 
and the differences. This problem is the most crucial in the whole range of New 
Testament study, since it concerns the very basis of our religion—the facts about 
the life and work of Jesus. 

Matthew and Luke are nearly twice the length of Mark, and practically the 
whole of Mark is incorporated in each of them. Of the rest of their material they 
have something like half in common, while each of them has the other half peculiar 
to itself. So the first question that has to be answered is the relation of Matthew 
and Luke to Mark. It is now recognized that Mark is the original Gospel, and 
was used by Matthew and Luke independently of each other. The proof that 
Mark is oldest rests on a large number of considerations. 

1. If Mark epitomized the other two Gospels he could hardly have omitted 
so much material of the highest value, for example, the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 
6:9-13, the Beatitudes, Matt. 5:3-11, the Parables, and most of the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matt., chs. 5-7. 

2. Although so much shorter, Mark is almost invariably fuller than the 
other two in the events which he narrates. Compare his account of the first day 
at Capernaum, Mark 1:21-34, Matt. 8:14-17, Luke 4:31-41; the madman of 
Gadara Mark 5:1-20; Matt. 8:28-34; Luke 8:26-39; the feeding of the five 
thousand, Mark 6:30-46; Matt. 14:13-23; Luke g:10-17. It is Matthew and 
Luke who have condensed Mark. 

3. The style of Mark is much rougher than that of Matthew and Luke, and 
cannot belong to a later and improved version. 

4. Mark conceives of Jesus in a more primitive fashion than. Matthew and 
Luke, and sometimes uses expressions which they avoid as irreverent. Compare 
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Mark 1:34 with Matt. 8:16 and Luke 4:40; also Mark 3:21 with Matt. 12:47 
and Luke 8:20. ; 

5. It is the decisive proof of Mark’s priority that the other two evangelists, 
while constantly differing from each other, tend to agree with Mark. If one differs - 
from him the other is found to agree, and vice versa. Dr. E. A. Abbott, who was 
a great schoolmaster before he became a New Testament scholar, gives the apt 
. illustration of three boys suspected of copying at an examination. The papers of 
A and C vary widely from each other, but one of them always agrees with B. You 
may consequently infer that B sat in the middle, and the others kept looking over 
his shoulder. ' 

While Matthew and Luke both make use of Mark they follow different 
methods. Matthew divides the narrative of Mark into large sections, between 
each two of which he introduces his extra material. See Matt. 3:1-4:22, followed 
by 95 :1-7:27. Mark’s narrative is then resumed, to be again interrupted by the 
discourse in ch. 10. A similar scheme can be traced all through the Gospel. 
Luke’s method is to interweave his other material with Mark, using the episodes — 
in Mark as the setting for various sayings and parables. It is remarkable, 
however, that in one place Luke abandons Mark altogether for nine long 
chapters (9:51—18:34), taking him up again at the point where he left off. He 
felt, apparently, that the interval between the Galilean ministry and the final 
week at Jerusalem offered him an opportunity to insert a Jarge mass of his extra 
material." 

Matthew and Luke reproduce nearly the whole of Mark, and they also have 
in common about 2co verses not found in Mark. This part of their work is made 
up almost wholly of teaching, and the inference is that they possessed a document 
in which the sayings of Jesus were collected. To this lost work we can safely 
assign only those passages which appear both in Matthew and Luke, but it is 
possible that much of the matter peculiar to one or other of the evangelists also 
belonged to it. In their reproduction of it, too, there are numerous differences, 
great and small, suggesting that it had come to them in different forms. The 
question of this lost source is obscure and complicated, and will never be settled 
unless some entirely new evidence comes to light. The most probable theory 
appears to be that an original collection of sayings had been expanded and modified 
in several Christian communities. It never became a fixed and formal document, 
and Matthew and Luke used different versions of it which had come to their hands. 

Luke appears to have made use of a third source consisting mostly of parables 
or incidents akin to parables. It is chiefly comprised in the “Great Insertion” 
(Luke 9: 51-18: 34), but it may be that Luke’s opening chapters are partly based 
on it. ‘The nature and purpose of this source cannot be determined, but there is 
every sign that it contained some of the most authentic memories of the life of 


* The use of a good harmony of the Gospels will greatly aid the student at this point 
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Jesus. Its inclusion by Luke gives his Gospel its chief claim to be regarded, in 
the words of Renan, as “the most beautiful book in the world.” 

For the remainder of their work the evangelists are indebted to a variety of 
sources. The genealogies, and perhaps the birth-stories, came to them in written 
form. Scattered through their Gospels there are sayings and incidents which they 
probably took over from oral tradition. Occasional passages may be put down to 

their own conjecture or reflection. But their work was almost wholly compila- 

tion, and it is this which gives value to their record. Their aim was to preserve 
as faithfully as they could the reminiscences which had come down from an earlier 
age of the church. 

According to a very early tradition Mark, the nephew of Barnabas (Acts 12: 
12; 15:37; Col.4:10; I] Tim. 4:11; I Pet. 5:13), acted as Peter’s interpreter, and 
based his Gospel on Peter’s discourses. This is quite in keeping with the fulness 
and vividness with which he describes events in which Peter took part. Read, 
for example, Mark 1:16—-20, 29-31, 36; 3:16; 8:29; 9:2; 14:20, 33, 37, 66-72. 
It seems probable, however, that Mark was responsible only for the original 
sketch of the present Gospel, some parts of which read like later additions. The 
main purpose of the Gospel is that which dominated the earliest Christian preach- 
ing—to prove from selected episodes in the life of Jesus that he was truly Messiah. 

Note the title of the Gospel of Matthew which the evidence of the Gospel itself 
forbids us to take as proof that the apostle Matthew wrote the book as we have it, 
but which may preserve a tradition that Matthew drew up one of the early collec- 
tions of Jesus’ sayings that was embodied in the book. As we have it now the 
Gospel is a work compiled towards the end of the first century. It is marked on 
the one hand by strongly Jewish characteristics. Read 10:5 f., 23; 15:24; 19:28; 
23:2; and 5:17-20. On the other hand, there is an equally clear and full recogni- 
tiom of the universal scope of the Christian message. Read 12:7-14; 24:14; 
28:19 f. The Gospel was evidently written with a practical view, namely, to 
impress on converts the fundamental principles of the new teaching, and to afford 
guidance to the church on the various problems that confronted it. 

More than any other evangelist Luke aims at portraiture and biography. 
To him Christianity is not so much a doctrine as a message of good-will and 
brotherhood. He delights in representing Jesus as the friend of the poor and 
sorrowful and oppressed. His Gospel is distinguished by its universal outlook. 
Note that in the genealogy the descent of Jesus is traced from Adam. 

Ill. The Book of Acts.—This book claims in the preface (1:1, 2) to be a 
continuation of Luke’s Gospel. Even without this explicit notice we should have 
inferred from the similarity of language and thought that it was by the same 
author, and there is no good ground for doubting the tradition that this was no 
other than Paul’s friend, the physician Luke (Col. 4:14; II Tim. 4:11; Philem ° 
24). Itisa peculiarity of the book that in a number of sections the first personal 
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pronoun “‘we”’ is used. Read 16:10-17; 20:5-15. Note the repeated use of ‘“‘we” 
in 21:1-18; 27:1—28:16. These passages clearly indicate that the writer 
one of Paul’s fellow-travelers. Some scholars have held that Luke himself wrote 
only these passages, which a later author made the nucleus of an extended work. : 
The passages in question, however, have so many of the characteristics which | 
mark the work as a whole that it is reasonable to conclude that Luke incorporated 
pieces of his diary to make his book more fresh and lifelike. In the first twelve or 
thirteen chapters he appears to work by the method he had used in his Gospel, — 
gathering together the fragmentary records which had come to him from the early 
days of the church. There is reason to believe that in these chapters he chiefly - 
relies on two sources, which to some extent overlap one another, one from Jerusalem — 
and the second from Antioch, and that in this portion of his work he translated — 
from Aramaic. From the thirteenth chapter onward his book resolves itself into — 
a biography of Paul, and is based on his own diary and reminiscences, and on 
information given him by men like Philip the Evangelist, whose name figures 
prominently in several connections. Read 6:5; 8:5 f.; 21:8. The book is com-— 
posed with much literary skill, and aims at tracing the expansion of the church — 
from its small beginnings at Jerusalem to its establishment in the capital of 
the world. 

Each new stage in the progress is carefully marked by a summary statement — 
of the situation. Look up 6:7; 9:31; 12:24; 16:5; 19:20; 28:31. Note the 
similar purpose of these passages. But besides its purely historical purpose the 
book is evidently intended as a defense of Christianity against current criticism. 
Writing towards the close of the century, when the church had fallen under the 
suspicion of the ruling powers, the author is anxious to prove that this suspicion 
is unfounded. Read 23:19; 25:18 f.; 26:31. Compare 13:12; 18:12; 19:31, 
and observe how in these passages the writer aims to show that in the earlier Stages 
of the mission the Roman authorities had always regarded thé movement as non- 
political and had shielded the apostles from Jewish persecution. 

As a historian, Luke is not always accurate, and his statements have always — 
to be checked as far as possible by the evidence of Paul’s epistles. A conspicuous 
instance is his account of the Council of Jersualem. Read Acts 15, and notice the 
important respects in which this differs from Paul’s account of the same event in 
Gal. 2:1-10. But the book is a cardinal value for the light it throws on a period 
of the church which would otherwise be dark to us. Even when its statements 
of fact are doubtful, it at least supplies us with a framework in which Paul’s letters 
can be placed. A singular feature in Acts is its abrupt end. After leading up to 
the crowning event of Paul’s trial before the emperor the author suddenly stops 
before he reaches it. Some have thought that he meant to continue the history 

«in a further book, but more likely the book is cut short because of its aim in rela- 
tion to the rulers referred to above. The friendliness of Rome has been empha- 
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sized, and it would have been strange and inexpedient to close the book with an 
account of Paul’s condemnation. 

IV. The Johannine Writings.—A series of documents, a Gospel, one longer and 
two short epistles, The Book of Revelation, have come down under the name of 
John. By far the most important of these writings is the Fourth Gospel. It can 
now be dated, with a fair degree of assurance, about 110 A.D., and was probably 
written at Ephesus. It presents the life of Jesus, not in the purely objective man- 

‘ner of the other gospels, but as viewed through the medium of certain theological 
ideas, derived for the most part from Alexandrian philosophy. 

Read carefully the Prologue, 1:1-18. Although the author’s grand interest is 
the religious one, he appears to direct his argument against Jewish critics of Chris- 
tianity and heretical teachers. He is concerned, too, with practical church issues, 
and is particularly anxious to assert the unity of the church. This is the leading 
motive of ch. 17. The tradition that John the Apostle wrote the Gospel is appar- 
ently borne out by the statement in 21:24 that it is the work of the Beloved 
Disciple. It is true that the disciple is not named, but in view of the list in 21:2 
it is most probably John who is intended. This closing chapter, however, is admit- 
tedly the work of editors (see 21:24), who add an appendix to the writing that has 
come into their hands. It may be that they could only guess at the authorship, 
and for that reason expressed their opinion so guardedly. 

Few scholars would now maintain, in its entirety, the older view that John 
is the author of the book, but there are many who hold that although John 
did not actually write the Gospel he was in some manner behind it. The 
weight of evidence, however, seems to be against the Johannine authorship. 
On close examination the accounts of John’s residence in Ephesus, which we 
find in some of the early Christian writers, are found to be untrustworthy; and 
according to one ancient notice, which is perhaps supported by Mark 10:30, 
John was put to death long before the Gospel was written. But the chief argu- 
ments against his authorship are supplied by the Gospel itself. One who had 
lived with Jesus on terms of intimate human fellowship could hardly have drama- 
tized his life to the extent which this Gospel does. An immediate disciple would 
not have been likely to interpret a Christian message in the terms of Pauline and 
Alexandrian thought. But the decisive consideration is that if a disciple had 
written the Gospel he would not have given us an account of Jesus which is so 
much less in keeping with historical fact than that of the writers of the first three 
Gospels, as this Gospel undoubtedly is. 

The value of the Fourth Gospel, however, is not at all diminished by the 
surrender of its apostolic authorship. In adding to the earlier Gospels, which 
were largely controlled by the historical purpose, a fourth, whose aim was not so 
much to record facts as to interpret them, and by so doing to conserve faith in 
Jesus, the Son of God (read John 20:19, 20, 30), the writer not only rendered a 
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great service to his own day but has greatly enriched ours also. His interpreta- 
tion of Jesus and the Christian religion has justified itself in Christian experience as” 
profound and suggestive in a supreme degree, and his reflection of early Christian 
thinking and feeling about Jesus is of incalculable value to us. With this Gospel 
in our hands we are far richer than we should have been with a fourth “synoptic” 
or purely narrative gospel. 

The First Epistle of John is a protest against a form of heresy which denied the 
reality of the person and life of Jesus. Read with care 2:22; 4:2; 5:20. The false’ 
teachers professed to have a higher “knowledge,” and the writer sets himself to 
show that in plain Christian faith there is a far deeper truth than in their ambitious 
speculations. Read 2:9; 3:6 f.; 4:7. He argues more especially that the 
arrogance of the intellectualists is the very negation of that spirit of love which is 
the divine life in man. Read 2:7-11; 3:10, 18, 23; 4:7—5:3- Everywhere the 
epistle bears the strongest resemblance to the Fourth Gospel, and there can be 
little reasonable doubt that it is by the same author. It has been maintained 
that the likeness is merely the result of imitation, but in its own way the Epistle 
is as great a work as the Gospel, and would have required no less a religious genius 
to produce it. 

The two short Epistles bear every mark of the same authorship as the First 
Epistle. They are only casual notes, and their importance lies chiefly in the light 
they throw on the mysterious personality of the fourth evangelist. He calls 
himself “the Elder,” and it has been conjectured that he was John the Presbyter, 
who was a prominent figure in the church at the close of the first century. Some 
scholars have found the solution of the whole Johannine problem in a supposed 
confusion of this John with his namesake. But if there has been a confusion of 
this kind it is far more likely that John the Elder was the author of the pi of 
Revelation, which tradition has assigned to the apostle. 

The author of Revelation explicitly refers to himself as John (see Rev. 1:1; 
22:8), and this must have been his real name, since he writes to churches in 
which he was well known. No two books can be so different in style, thought, 
and temper as Revelation and the Fourth Gospel, and still be the work of the 
same man. Whoever was its author Revelation was written in Asia Minor in a 
time of persecution, doubtless the persecution under Domitian in 96 A.D. The 
writer’s aim is to fortify the Asian churches in this calamity, and he falls back on 
the apocalyptic belief that the dawn of the new age will be preceded by a period 
of woes, and by a last desperate outbreak of the forces of evil. Read Mark, ch. 
13; Il Thess. 2:1-10. In the miseries of the time he discerns these signs of the 
end. Rome is for him the Satanic power which makes war on the cause of God 
as embodied in the church. Read Rev., chs. 13, 17, 18. A peculiar feature of the 
book is the conception of Antichrist, the Messiah of Satan, who will finally be 
vanquished by the Messiah of God. Read 11:1, 2; 13:3, 18. It ismow generally 
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agreed that the author here thinks of the Emperor Nero, who, according to a cur- 
rent belief, was still alive, or if dead was to come to life again. The Book of — 
Revelation, therefore, although a book of doom, is intended for the comfort of 
the church. In the very calamities of the time believers are to read the signs of 
‘the approaching triumph, and to endure patiently for the short interval that 
remains. This purpose of the book is made clear in the letters to the seven 
churches with which it opens; while the closing chapters (21, 22) dwell exclusively 
on the glorious consummation in store for Christ’s people. 

V. Later Epistles—The remaining New Testament books consist of a series 
of epistles of unknown authorship, although they are traditionally ascribed to 
primitive apostles. The Epistle to Hebrews cannot be by Paul. Read 1:1 and 
notice that the book does not, as all of Paul’s epistles do, name its author. Its 
elaborate, rhetorical style is thoroughly un-Pauline, and it contains none of the 
distinctive Pauline doctrines, justification by faith, union with Christ, renewal by 
the Spirit. Read also 2:3, 4 and notice that the author himself declares that he 
is a Christian of the second or third generation, who only knows the gospel through 
earlier teachers. In ancient and modern times many guesses have been made as 
to the author— Barnabas, Luke, Apollos, Aquila and Priscilla, Clement of Rome— 
but we have to recognize that we know almost nothing of Christian personalities 
towards the end of the first century, and it is not likely that the veil which covers 
the authorship of the book will ever be lifted. It was probably written about 
85 A.D., and was addressed to a community in Rome by a teacher who was tem- 
porarily absent. Read 13:23, 24. Apart from the closing salutation it bears no 
signs of being a letter, and seems originally to have been intended as a spoken 
address. Read 13:22 and notice that the author himself calls it “‘a word of 
exhortation,” indicating that its main purpose is practical. Read also 2:1; 3:12; 
4:1, 11, 14; 5:11 f.; 6:4 f., and observe the evidence that it is addressed to 
readers who, in danger of “‘drifting away,” are exhorted to ‘hold fast their con- 
fession.”” According to the commonly accepted theory the readers thus addressed 
were Jewish Christians, who were tempted to revert to their old faith; but this 
is not borne out by anything in the Epistle. The title ‘to the Hebrews” seems 
to be a misnomer. The writer contemplates a group of Christians, both Jewish 
and gentile, who were growing indifferent to their belief—partly because of the 
hardships which it entailed, and partly through mere lapse of time. His method 
of bringing them to a better mind is to awaken them to the grandeur of the Chris- 
tian message and the mighty issues which depend on it. Read with care chs. 
7-10 and observe the writer’s contention that the ancient ordinances were all 
symbolical of the work now achieved by Christ, the “great high priest,” through 
whom we have immediate access to God. 

First Peter, unlike Hebrews, bears an author’s name, 1:1, and may have some 
secondary connection with the apostle Peter. Read, however, 1:6, 7; 2:21; 
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3:14; 4:1, 12 f., 16; 5:8-11 and note the clear evidence that it was called forth: 
" by persecution—in all probability that of 96 A.p., when Peter had been long dead. 
“Babylon,” from which it is written, is doubtless a cryptic name-for Rome (5: 
13) as in Rev. 18:2 f. But whatever its origin the book is characterized by a lofty 
Christian faith. Read 1:3, 21; 3:15 and observe how the writer seeks to encour- 
age his readers under their trials by reminding them of the glorious “hope” which 

they have through Christ. He shows them how this hope should uplift and guide 
them not only in their present troubles but in all the various duties and difficulties 

of life. Although it bears the name of Peter, the Epistle is more Pauline in its 

teaching than any book not actually written by Paul. It breathes throughout a 

beautiful spirit of Christian piety, and deserves to rank among the most precious 

of New Testament books. 

The Epistle of James is almost certainly a late writing which tradition hast 
associated with James of Jerusalem because it insists, as James had done, on 
pactical righteousness as opposed to the Pauline righteousness of faith. To get 
an understanding of its point of view read the remarkable passage, 2:14-26 in 
which the writer attacks the position held by Paul, or by those who conceived — 
themselves to be his followers, seeming, however, to fail to understand that Paul 
thought of faith as itself an energy “working by love” (Gal. 5:6). The Epistle is” 
distinguished by its strong ethical feeling (read with care) and is typical of the 
moralism which had displaced doctrinal Christianity in some sections of the church 
after the end of the first century. It contains so little specifically Christian teach- 
ing that some scholars have surmised it to be a Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian interest. .But though it makes little reference to Christian beliefs its 
moral conceptions are strikingly similar throughout to those of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The short Epistle of Jude may be best assigned to the early part of the second 
century, when the conflict with the heresy, commonly called Gnosticism, arose. 

This rapid survey of the books of the New Testament brings out in clear relief 
the fact that each of them was produced to meet a practical situation in the expand- 
ing life of the Christian community. Even those which are most strongly doctrinal 
emphasize doctrine in the interest of Christian life and character. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of the Fourth Gospel, which states its own purpose in 
the words, ‘These are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and believing may have life in his name.” 20:31. 

It is very clear also that the books arose at different times stretching over 
nearly a century, in different places, and were intended to meet very different 
situations, emphasized quite different phases of religion, and expressed not alto- 
gether identical conceptions of Christianity. In short they were the product of 
life, the individual, social, surging life that had its primary and great impulse in 
the life and work of Jesus, the Son of God, and out of which the Christianity of 
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the ages and our modern Christian life itself have sprung. They represent, not 
| a placid lake, but a flowing stream; not uniformity and invariableness, but the 
variation and even conflict which everywhere belong to things that have life. 
“It is this that in no small part gives them their value for us and that guarantees 
their perpetual value to the church and to the world. 


! REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. In the progress of this study, have you undertaken to read the whole of 

any books in the New Testament? If so, which ones ? 
: 2. What questions is it necessary to ask in relation to each book at the New 
Testament if we would get its full value? 

3. To whom do we owe the largest number of the New Testament books? 

4. What was the form and general purpose of the writings of Paul ? 

5. Name several “evidences” which lead us to ascribe these letters to Paul. 

6. Name and describe the most elaborate letter, the most important letter, 
and the most personal letter. 

7. What was the purpose of the Cesc and where do they stand chronologi- 
_ cally as related to the letters of Paul ? 
4 8. How would you describe the literary form of the Gospels ? 
9. What are the Synoptic Gospels, and why so called? 
10. Which of them seems to be the “basic Gospel”? 
11. Name some of the other evident sources. 
12. Give some characteristics of each of the Synoptic Gospels. 
7 13. Who was the author of the Book of Acts, and what was he secking to 

accomplish through his book ? 

14. By what signs do we discover his method of work ? 

15. What are the Johannine writings, and why so called ? 

16. What can you say about the gang nie and purpose of the Gospel of 
John? 

17. What was the situation and purpose of the Book of Revelation and what 
is the special character of encouragement which the author gives ? 

18. To whom was the Epistle to the Hebrews written, judging by the contents 
of the book, rather than by the title? What was its purpose? 

19. Name the remaining epistles and state their situation and aim. 

20. Does it diminish or increase the value of the New Testament writings to 
us to know that, like the books of the Old Testament, they rose out of special, 
political, social, and religious situations, having a primary purpose to help people 
then living, and needing instruction, encouragement, and inspiration ? 

; 21. Does the New Testament mean more to you now than it did before you 
had followed out this study ? 
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STUDY III 


THE SELECTION OF THE BOOKS 
By EDWARD I. BOSWORTH AND KEMPER FULLERTON 


[PREFATORY NOTE UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN] 


»’ Appreciating the stability and facilities for religious propaganda, of Graeco- 
Roman civilization, the Apostle Paul turned westward toward the basin of the 
Mediterranean to establish Christianity. At the time when the Christian Canon 
was emerging churches had multiplied throughout the eastern portion of this 
basin. On the coast line and in the interior of Western Asia Minor, numerous 
churches existed. Several had been established in the military centers of what 
today is Thrace and Greece. Along the north African Coast there was a nucleus of 
vigorous church organizations. A few centers of Christian influence existed in 
Gaul. Three churches had overshadowing strength of numbers—those of Alex- 
andria, Carthage, and Rome. The churches in Alexandria and Rome had the 
added prestige of a traditional foundation by an apostle of Jesus. With the estab- 
lishment by Constantine of a new imperial center at Constantinople, a strong church 
soon developed at this point. In the course of a couple of centuries, as the. repre- 
sentative of theologically interested churches in Asia Minor, it became a rival to 
the more practically minded church in Rome. Thus was laid the foundation of 
the Eastern and Western churches, temperamentally unlike, that fell apart in the 
seventh century. Among all these churches, large and small, there was consider- 
able intercommunication by means of personal visitation and messages informal 
and official. The highly effective organization of the Roman Empire naturally 
suggested to the churches a corresponding organization through which they could 
best co-operate. With few, if any, exceptions, the churches were dominated by 
non-Jewish folk, drawn at first largely from the slaves and poorer classes. Several 
cults (such for example as that of Mithra, Isis, and Zybele) zealously sought to 
establish themselves as rivals of Christianity. It was inevitable that converts to 
Christian ideals and practices should bring, in varying degree, into the Christian 
organizations some of the spirit and customs of their abandoned cults. A process 
of religious fusion was therefore in progress. Hence the variations among the 
churches in respect to tradition, ritual, and belief, and the consequent : demand for 
a standard by which Christianity could be gauged. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The data which bear upon the origin of the Old Testament as a collection are 
meager and more or less disputable, yet it is believed that the theory here presented 
is sufficiently close to the truth to warrant the important deductions which may 
_ be drawn from it. 

At the outset it is important to notice that the Old Testament has come down 
to us in two different forms, the Greek and the Hebrew. Our English Old Testa- 
ment is based on the Greek form used in the church of the first four centuries. 
Its arrangement of the thirty-nine books. like that in the early Greek Bibles, is 
topical: Law five, History twelve, Poetry five, Prophesy seventeen; but if one could 
look into any copy of the Bible current in the early church, for instance the 
Sinaitic, Vatican, or Alexandrine manuscripts, he will also see various books incor- 
porated which are not included in our Bible. These we call apocryphal. 

In the early church itself there were also differences between the forms of the 
Old Testaments in current use, and the forms theoretically adopted by certain 
theologians. While the manuscripts which have come down to us regularly con- 
tain the Apocrypha and the theologians of the Western church regularly adopted 
them, the theologians of the Eastern church were more cautious. They frequently 
omitted the apocryphal books except that in the Book of Jeremiah, Baruch, the 
Epistle of Jeremiah, and Lamentations appear. I Esdras seems also to have been 
regularly substituged for our Ezra. 

What is more important, most of the Eastern lists either express or imply the 
number twenty-two as the number of Old Testament books. This number is 
obtained not by omitting books but by combining them. Thus Judges and Ruth, 
Tand II Samuel, I and II Kings, I and II Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah 
and Lamentations (with Baruch and the Epistle) and thé twelve Minor Prophets 
are counted respectively as one book. 

Study these combinations and note through examination of the books them- 
selves internal reasons for the particular associations of the books placed together. 
Verify the number by making the combinations in your own Bible. 

This number was so fixed in tradition that even when the books were counted 
differently the number was still retained. This number the Christians took from 
the Jews, for it is found in Josephus," a prolific historian of the first century. But 
there was a rival method of counting among the Jews themselves, according to 
which Ruth and Lamentations were counted separately, and the number twenty- 
four arrived at. Among the Jews the numbers twenty-two or twenty-four 
imply only those books now found in our Old Testament exclusive of all the 


Apocrypha. 


1 Against Apion 1.8, date c. 100 A.D. 
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But far more important than the Jewish method of numbering the books * 

the Jewish arrangement of them into what is known as the threefold division, as. 
follows: ~Yg 
4 

I. The Law: the five books of Moses or, as it was called, the Pentateuch. — 

II. The Prophets: Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, called by the Hebrews 
“Former Prophets,” combined with the four great prophetical books, ioe 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and The Twelve, called “Later Prophets.” 





III. The Writings: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the three great books of poetry; 
The Song of Songs,t Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, constituting the: 
five Megilloth, or Rolls; and Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah Chronicles, forming a kind! 
of appendix. - i 

, The order here given is that of the printed Hebrew Bibles. In the older: 
‘manuscripts the order within Prophets and Writings varies at times. When 
twenty-two books are counted instead of twenty-four Ruth and Lamentations. 
are grouped with Judges and Jeremiah, respectively, among the Prophets. ; 

In this grouping several things strike the attention, (1) The arrangement is 
only partially topical, (2) Why is Esther separated from all the other historical 
books? (3) Why are Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles separated from their natural 
position after the Former Prophets ? (4) Above all why is Daniel separated from 
the Later Prophets ? 

This threefold division of the books of the Old Testament has been the official 
form of the Hebrew Bible throughout the Christian era, and, as we shall see, there 
is evidence of it even in pre-Christian times. Since the Reformation the Romar 
Catholic church has adhered to the custom of the Western church and included 
the Apocrypha. The Protestant churches, on the other hand, have resolutely 
excluded them, somewhat inconsistently following the Jewish tradition as to what 
books were to be retained, while rejecting the Jewish tradition as to their arrange- 
ment, (Study carefully the arrangement of the books as they now appear in 
the English Bible.) They thus lost the surest key to the origin of the collections. 
The threefold division implies a graded process of canonization, that is, the setting 
apart of the books. This division suggests that the Law was the first section of 
the Old Testament to be canonized, then the Prophets, finally the Writings. This 
theory, with certain modifications, underlies what follows. 


I. The Law. 

Read II Kings, chapters 23-24. These chapters recount the discovery and 
adoption of the Deuteronomic Law. (Probably written shortly before this time, 
in the reign of Josiah. (See Study I, p. 8.) 

Before this time the Laws had been largely matters of older tradition, at least, 
whether written or not, only matters of custom. But now the community for 


: Song of Songs, Hebrew Bible, Song of Solomon, Amer. Rev. Ver. 
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——— lll : 
the first time, so far as trustworthy evidence goes, formally adopted a body of 
_ written Law as the constitutive principle of the national life. While in this act 
it did not adopt Deuteronomy as Bible, but only as Law, yet it took the first step 
in transforming the nation into a church, and its traditions into a Canon or Bible. 

Read now Ezra, chaps. 1-6 (especially the Aramaic documents, chaps. 4:8- 
6:18), Haggai, Zachariah 1-8, Ezra 7-10. Compare Ezra 7-10 with Neh. 8, 9, 
and also Neh. ro with Neh. 13. 

The Babylonian Exile opened up a great gulf in the continuity of the national 

life. It was, therefore, very natural for the exiles, on their return, to do everything 
possible to bridge over this gulf. Every bit of literature which had survived out 
of their past was no doubt studiously sought out and preserved, but for reasons 
which follow, there was a special interest in the legalistic literature. 

The Temple was the rallying point of the returned exiles, the center of their 
new life. The old laws regulating the temple cult would naturally be collected 
and revised to meet the changed conditions of life and thought. Also, the exiles 
found themselves surrounded on their return by a mixed population, living on a 
low plain, both ethically and religiously. The danger of infection was very real. 
Read Haggai 2:10-14. Drastic measures must be taken to preserve the “Holy 
Seed.” Read Mal. 2:14; Ezra 9:2, chap. 10. In the Exile Ezekiel the theo- 
logian of Judaism had sketched out a great program of ceremonial law, gathering 
about the temple, which was to prevent the Israel of the future from lapsing again 
into the religious apostacy which, in his view, had provoked the punishment of the 
exile. Read Ezekiel chapters 40-48. Venerating the past and stimulated by the 
idea of Ezekiel, the priests and scribes, in and after the Exile elaborated a great 
legalistic and ceremonial system intended to secure the purity of the worship and 
to prevent the Jews from contamination by their alien environment. - Nehemiah 
and Ezra, the organizers of Judaism, were the men who put this system into 
practical operation. 

Contrary to the view gained from a superficial reading of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
it is now quite generally believed that Nehemiah was the first to come to Jerusalem. 
After securing the political safety of his people by building the walls in his first 

_term as governor, in his second term he instituted a great reform, some time after 
433. The result was a solemn covenant on the part of the people to obey the 
laws. Read again and combine Neh. ro and 13. In 397, the seventh year of 
Artaxerses IT, when the situation had grown worse again, Ezra arrived on the scene 
with “the wisdom” (that is the law) of his God in his hand (Read Ezra 7: 24-26) 
and in a great assembly read it before the people and no doubt secured its adop- 
tion. Read Ezra 7, 8 and Neh, 8, 9. 

We do not know whether Ezra’s lawbook was only what is now known as the 
Priest’s code, a portion of Exodus and Leviticus, or included all the Pentateuch. 
In favor of the latter view is the fact that Neh. 9 is full of detailed allusions to 
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events recorded in the Pentateuch, while the allusions to events in later history are 
of the most general description. It is certain that the collection of the law could 
not have been made much later than this and its identification with Ezra’s lawbook 
remains the most likely hypothesis.* ’ 

But was this collection at first regarded as a Canon in the strict sense of the 
term, that is, as an exclusive collection of inspired books alone authoritative for 
the faith and practice of the Jewish church? The event described in Neh. 8, 
9 is sometimes interpreted as an act of canonization, but we can hardly think of 
the Pentateuch at this time as a Canon in the strict sense. All we can maintain 
is that probably in the time of Nehemiah and Ezra our Pentateuch first emerges 
as a collection formally recognized by the community. : 

Like the single Book of Deuteronomy in an earlier crisis, the collection of the 
Pentateuch is immediately connected with a great legalistic movement. This 
movement produced the first formally recognized collection of books, and these 
books as lawbooks were to influence the community both theoretically and practi-_ 
cally in the most far-reaching way. Under their domination the state developed 
more and more into a church. As the state became more and more ecclesiastical, 
the collection took on more and more the qualities of a canon, and finally became 
the dominant part of the Old Testament. Thus far the historical process which 
led to the first great collection of Old Testament books seems fairly clear. The 
next step is wrapped in obscurity. 

II. The Prophets 

The origin of the collection of the Prophets may be best understood by exam- 
ining its relationship to the Law on the one hand and to the Writings on the other. 

We have just seen that because of the existence of Joshua the collection of 
the Law cannot be identified with the canonization of the Law. But we can go 
further. By the time the collection of the Law was formed, there was, in addi- 
tion to Joshua, a considerable number of other writings in existence and greatly 
venerated. 

There were the three other historical books, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, the 
“Former Prophets.” In subject-matter these were closely allied to Joshua, and 
therefore to the Law of which Joshua had been a part, with which they were closely 
connected doctrinally. 

There were also in existence the four great books of the “Later Prophets,” 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve, though not altogether in their present 


1 At the time of the Samaritan Schism it was already in existence. This is inferred 
from the fact that the Samaritans, when they seceded, took only the five books of Moses 
with them as their Scripture. While the time of the Schism is not exactly determined, it 
has often been connected with the episode in Nehemiah 13:28 following. But Josephus 
locates it a hundred years later in the time of Alexander the Great. In that case the Law 
could not be proved to be in existence as early as Ezra. . 
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form. (Not all The Twelve had yet been written; at least Zechariah 9-14 and 
Joel are quite late.) Now the great pre-exilic Prophets were regarded as inspired 
and placed on a level with the ancient Law in their authority. (Read Zech. 7:12 
“Former Prophets” in this passage are pre-exilic prophets.) We may therefore 
hold with reasonable assurance that at the time of Nehemiah and Ezra there was a 
considerable body of literature venerated as authoritative and inspired, though 
not in the sense of the later theory of inspiration which saw in the /exts of Scripture 
an infallible authority. Out of this mass of sacred literature the Law was selected 
for certain practical purposes. But this left the remainder of the literature just where 
it was before. All this again shows us that the separation of the Law at first had 
no dogmatic but only a literary and practical significance. 

But when did the non-legalistic literature become sorted out (after the separa- 
tion of the Law) into Prophets and Writings ? 

TI Maccabees 2:13 tells of the activity of Nehemiah who “founded a library 
and gathered together the books about the kings and prophets and the (books) 
of David and letters of kings about sacred (temple) gifts.” This statement occurs 
in a spurious letter whose date may be about the end of the first century B.c. 
Yet in ascribing to Nehemiah, rather than to Ezra, interest in collecting sacred 
books it seems to preserve an ancient tradition. ; 

Far more important in its bearing upon our subject is the work of Jesus the 
son of Sirach in his book ‘‘Ecclesiasticus.”” This book was originally written in 
Hebrew shortly after 200 B.c. As the collection of the Law was already in exist- 
ence, it is not surprising to find Sirach thoroughly familiar with it. He is also 
certainly acquainted with all the Former and Later Prophets, though he makes 
little use of Joshua and Judges, and much less use of Ezekiel than of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. He already knows of the collection of the Minor Prophets into one 
book as he speaks of them as “The Twelve.”* He uses the Psalms almost as 
_ much as the Law, referring eighty-six times to the Law, and seventy times to the 
Psalms. He also has thirty references to Job, and forty-five to Proverbs. On 
the other hand there are no allusions to Esther, Daniel, or Ruth, and only five to 
Ecclesiastes, four to Chronicles, two to Nehemiah, one to the Song of Songs, and 
two to Lamentations. 

We infer, therefore, that the books in the group called “Writings” with the 
exception of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs did not yet have the same standing as the 
books in the first two groups, but that Psalms, Job, and Proverbs were used pre- 
cisely in the same way as the Law or the Prophets. At Ecclesiaticus 49:9 it is 
said (according to the probable reading of the Hebrew) that “Ezekiel mentioned 
Job as a Prophet.” The singularity of this reference in the connection possibly 
suggests that there was a controversy at the time as to whether Job was to be 
reckoned among the Prophets, and that Ben Sirach championed the prophetic 


1 49:10. 
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character of Job. Compare Ezek. 14:14-20. It is thus unsafe to assume that 
the Prophets and the Writings had been definitely collected into separate groups 
at this time. 

About 130 B.c. the book of Ben Sirach was translated by his grandson into 
Greek. In his preface to the translation the grandson speaks three times of 
‘The Law and the Prophets and the others that followed” or “The Law and the 
Prophets and the other patristic books,” or ‘“‘The Law and the Prophets and the 
rest of the: books.” Here for the first time there is an unmistakable reference to 
a threefold division. Some time, therefore, between the work of the grandfather 
shortly after 200 B.c., and the work of the grandson about 130 B.c., the Prophets 


as a collection were separated from the Writings. What was the motive for this? 


Here only speculation is possible. But II Macc. 2:14 may furnish us a clue. 
Just after the reference to N ehemiah’s activity in collecting biblical books we read: 
“And in like manner Yudas (Maccabeus) also gathered for us all those writings 
that had been scattered by reason of the war that befell and they are still with 
us.” There is here a tradition of an interest in collecting together the sacred 
books in the time of the Maccabees. This interest may have also shown itself 
in forming at the same time the collection of Prophets. ‘There are special reasons 
for believing that this was actually the case. In the first place, the collection of 
Prophets could scarcely have been formed until after it was felt that Prophets 
had ceased to appear. Now the realization of this fact is known to have been 
specially acute in the Maccabean age." When the prophetic voice could no longer 
be heard, the books of the prophets would be more and more treasured. Again, 
the Maccabean period was a time of fierce persecution. Men’s minds were greatly 
exercised over the situation. What was to be the final outcome of these fiery 
trials? Under such circumstances they would naturally turn for consolation’and 
encouragement to the work of the Prophets and this is what we find the author of 
Daniel actually doing. (Dan. 9:2) Thus the Maccabean age may be regarded as 
the most likely time for the formation of the prophetic collection. But when 
once the prophetic collection was formed it tended to become fixed exactly as in 
the case of the Law; that is, the collection of the Prophets gradually became a 
canon of Prophets. 

Ill. The Writings. The origin of the third collection has already been in 
part anticipated. After the collection of the Prophets was formed there was 
left a miscellaneous body of writings of varying character and authority. The 
nucleus of the group was formed by Psalms, Job, and Proverbs. These were 
probably held to be as inspired and authoritative as the Prophets themselves. 
Around them were gradually gathered the remainder of the group. 

But there were also many other books in existence at this time. such as those 
which we call apocryphal, some of them of great historical interest and religious 


t Cf, I Macc. 4244-46; 9:27; 14:41. 
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value (Ben Sirach and I and II Maccabees). How did it happen that these 
books were not included in our Old Testament? Ben Sirach is on a far higher 
plane religiously than Esther or the Song of Songs. I Maccabees is much more 
reliable historically than Chronicles. 

It must be remembered that a number of these books did succeed in getting 
into the Greek form of the Jewish Bible which we call the Septuagint and which 
was translated in Egypt. It was from this Greek form of the Old Testament that 
certain of these “apocryphal” books passed over into the Bible of the Christian 
church as we have already seen. It is an interesting question whether these books 
could have so easily worked their way into the Septuagint in Egypt if they had 
not also been regarded with favor in Palestine itself, in some circles at least. In 
that case the selection which we now find in our Hebrew Bibles must have been 
the result of more or less discussion. 

Origin and Jerome, the two fathers in the Early Church most thoroughly 
acquainted with Jewish tradition, tell us that the Sadducees accepted only the 
Law, rejecting the Prophets and the Writings. (It is now generally believed that 
Origin and Jerome exaggerated the opposition of the Sadducees to the two last 
groups, but at least it may be inferred that such a tradition could scarcely have 
arisen had the Sadducees been interested in the extension of the Canon.) 

As a matter of fact, early in the Christian era we find the Sadducees ridiculing 
certain Pharisaic discussions of the canon, and in Josephus, a Pharisee, we meet 
with the first expressed theory of the Canon. It is altogether probable, therefore, 
that we are indebted to the Pharisees, who exercised the controlling interest over 
all the practical religious life of the nation, for the form of the Old Testament which 
we now accept. 

By the time our New Testament Books were written (and from the point of 
view of our present subject, they must be regarded as Jewish books) the canon as 
we now have it was practically in existence. Against the 286 formal citations and 
3,578 reminiscences in the New Testament from the books of the Old Testament 
can be placed only two certain allusions to any apocryphal work. See Jude 
9, 14. 

On the other hand we would not infer a threefold division from the New Testa- 
ment, did we not know that’it was already in existence. The only hint of it is 
at Luke 24:44, whereas the twofold division, the Law and the Prophets, is referred 
to a number of times. Read Matt. 7:12; 22:14; Luke 16:16; Acts 24:14; 
Romans 3:21. 

In spite of the fact. that the Psalms is one of the most frequently cited books 
in the New Testament, the evidence suggests that the Writings, as a collection, 
was distinctly subordinate to the other groups. There is for instance no reference 
in the New Testament to Esther, Ecclesiastes, or the Song of Songs. This in 
- itself might not awaken much suspicion, for these books do not lend themselves 
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readily to the purposes of the New Testament writers, but taken in connec- 
tion with another fact the silence upon these three books gains a new signi- 
ficance. 

In the earliest stratum of the Talmud known as the Mishna, which embodies 
authentic traditions out of the first two centuries A.D., there is the following passage 
to which explanations in brackets are appended. In order to understand this 
quotation one must recall the ancient idea of taboo here used to guard the Scrip- 
ture from any desecration. 

(Decision) All the Holy Scriptures defile the hands. Songs and Koheleth 
(Ecclesiastes) defile the hands. (Discussion) “Rabbi Jehudah says: Songs defiles 
the hands, but Koheleth is disputed. Rabbi Jose says: Koheleth does not defile — 
the hands (that is, is not canonical) and Songs is disputed. Rabbi Schimon says: 
Koheleth belongs to those points in which the School of Schammai makes it easier 
andethe School of Hillel makes it harder” (that is, the School of Schammai rejects 
Ecclesiastes and the School of Hillel accepts it). (The three Rabbis cited belong 
to 130-160 A.D., but they trace differences of opinion with regard to these books 
back to the greid schools of Hillel and Schammai in the first century.) Rabbi 
Schimon ben Assai says: I have received it as a tradition from the 72 Elders that 
on the day when they gave to Rabbi Elaser ben Asariah the presidency in the 
Academy (the great synod of Jamnia c. 100 A.D.) Songs and Koheleth defile the 
hands. (Here the decision in favor of these books is traced back to this famous 
synod and would therefore seem to be official.) Rabbi Akiba says: God preserve 
us! No one in Israel has disputed the fact that Songs defiles the hands. For the 
whole world is not worth the day on which Songs was given to Israel. For all 
Scripture is holy but Songs is the holiest of all. If there was a discussion it con- 
cerned only Koheleth. (Schimon and Akiba belong to 90-130 A.D.) No reason 
for the doubt of these books is given in the above passage. - 

Traditions in later strata of the Mishna refer to doubts of Esther and some 
other books, all of which were solved in favor of these books. The doubts imply 
that nothing morally objectionable or self-contradictory could be found in igspired 
Scripture. 

This leads us to notice that by this time our originally literary collections had 
become inspired Scripture, that is, canonical in the strictest sense of the term 
Josephus tells us that his people accept only the twenty-two books as divinely 
authoritative which were written from Moses down to the time of Artaxerxes L. 
The books written since that time are not esteemed of like authority “because 
there hath not been an exact succession of Prophets since that time.” In other 
words he holds that canonical books must have originated in a canonical period, 
when inspired prophets still lived and wrote. The time of Artaxerxes I was fixed 
upon as the end of the canonical period because it was believed to be the ‘date ol 
the latest books to be written in the Old Testament. 
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This theory of a canonical period is often found in Talmudic literature and in 
one passage (Tosephta Jad. ii. 13) it is used to explain the rejection of Ben Sirach. 
“The Gospels and the books of the heretics do not defile the hands: the books of 
Ben Sirach and all books that have been written since that time do not defile the 
hands.” ‘The phrase “‘since that time” is the technical phrase in the Rabbino 
literature for the time subsequent to the canonical era. This is clear from another 
statement in the same passage: “Unto that time were the prophets prophecying; 
since that time turn thy ear and hear the words of the wise.” The same theory 
_ underlies the legend in I Esdras (14:37-48, too A.D.) according to which Ezra 
drank a certain liquor which threw him into a state of inspiration in which he 
dictated all of the twenty-four books which had been burned during the Exile, a 
legend which was a favorite one in the church down to the time of the 
Reformation(!). 

Just why did it happen that the limits of the Canon were finally and officially 
determined in the first century of the Christian era. The struggle between ortho- 
dox Judaism and the Christian heresy was very hot in this century. Professor 
George F. Moore has collected a number of passages out of the Jewish literature 
of this period which show just how bitter it was. In these passages the canonical 
books are often opposed to the “outside” or heretical books which especially 
included the Gospels. The inference is that the Jewish canon was finally fixed in 
_ order to exclude the rival Christian books. 

Tf the above sketch is true, is it permissible for the Christian church to use 
the Old Testament as a canon in the dogmatic sense of that term, or is the Old 
Testament to be used as a historical collection of writings in which is found the 
genuine and classic reflection of the many-sided religion of Israel ? 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The New Testament, or, New Covenant (read Exod. 24:1-8; Jer. 31:31-34; 
Heb. 8:6-13), is made up of twenty-seven “‘books,”’ or pamphlets, written, as their 
contents show, by different persons at different times and places. They are in 
our hands bound together in one book. In attempting to explain the existence of 
this collection of the twenty-seven it is necessary to answer three questions: 


I. When and by whom was the collection made ? 
Il. Why was it considered necessary to have a collection ? 
III. Why were these particular books selected? That is, in accordance with 
what principle was the selection made? 

I. When and by whom were the twenty-seven selected?—The general answer 
may be given first and the justification for it be worked out in some detail after- 
ward. The twenty-seven books were selected by the Christian churches and their 
leaders, including officials and scholars, scattered over the Roman Empire. The 
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selection was not a definite event occurring at a given date but a gradual and, in 
. its earlier stages, an unconscious process. This process was practically completed 
about roo years after it began,.that is, a little before the year 200 A.D. It was not 
formally and consciously completed in the West until nearly 200 years later, that 
is, a little before the year 400 A.D. The East was more hesitant than the West 
about completing the process. In some sections of the Eastern church the Revela- 
tion of John was not finally included in the collection until a much later date. 

1. The Gospels before 150 A.D. We know that sometime during the period 
50-100 A.D. a considerable number of written Gospels were in existence. Read 
Luke 1:1-4. 

A little before and after the year roo A.D. Jewish Christians possessed written 


- gospels for which they felt at least something of the reverence with which they — 


regarded the Law and the Prophets. Orthodox Jewish rabbis found it necessary 
to cpnsign what they called “Gospels” to a place among “heretical books.” 
Whether or not these ‘‘ Gospels” included any of our four is not clear. 

The reverence naturally felt by Christians for sayings of Jesus, orally reported 
or existing in written collections, would not necessarily have extended to the 


many narratives of his deeds that are referred to by Luke in the prologue to his 


Gospel. Luke felt no special reverence for them. Read again Luke 1-1-4. 
Sayings of Jesus are reverently quoted in extant documents produced early 
in the period under discussion. One illustration out of many may be noted 


Clement, the head of the church in Rome, wrote a letter to the church in Corinth ~ 


some time between 75 and 110 A.D. in which he assumes that the Corinthian Chris- 
tians are familiar with some of the teachings of Jesus, though he gives no hint as 
to the form in which they had them. He puts these words on a level with words 
spoken by the Holy Spirit and found in the prophecy of Jer. 9:23-24: 


Let us therefore be humble-minded brethren, putting aside all arrogance and conceit 


and foolishness and wrath, and let us do that which is written, for the Holy Spirit says, 
“Let not the wise man boast himself in his wisdom nor the strong man in his strength, nor 
the rich man in his riches, but he that boasteth let him boast in the Lord, to seek him out 
and to do judgment and righteousness,” especially remembering the words ot the Lord 
Jesus which he spoke when he was teaching gentleness and longsuffering. For he spoke 
thus: “Be merciful that ye may obtain mercy. Forgive that ye may be forgiven. As ye 
do so shall it be done unto you. As ye give so shall it be given unto you As ye judge 
so shall ye be judged. As ye are kind so shall kindness be shown unto you. With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured unto you” (13: 1-2]. 


The so-called “Epistle of Barnabas” probably written shortly before or after 
the year 100 A.D. says in 4:14: “Let us take heed lest as it is written we be found 
many called but few chosen.” “It is written” is a common formula in quoting 
scripture and this particular sentence is found in our Matt. 20:16 and 22:14 but 
this saying may be a current proverb. 


' George F. Moore, Briggs Testimonial Volume, pp. 99-125. 
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The Apology of Aristides about 125 or possibly twenty years later refers the 
Emperor to the Gospel which he may read." 

Definite reference by name to what seems surely our Mark and to what may 
be our Matthew appears in quotations made by Eusebius from the works of 
Papias, the head of the Hierapolis church in Asia Minor, about the year 135 A.D. 
or a little later. Papias is quoting what a man of an earlier day, apparently a 
contemporary of the apostles, called “the elder,” or “presbyter,” said. The 
quotation reads: 


. This also the elder said: “Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately, though not indeed in order, whatsoever he remembered of the things said: 
or done by the Christ. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him, but afterward, 
as I said, he followed Peter who was accustomed to make the teachings with reference to 
the needs [of his hearers] but not as if meaning to make an orderly arrangement of the 
_Lord’s discourses [“words,” or “oracles”], so that Mark committed no error while he 
thus wrote some things as he remembered them. For he was careful of one thing, not to 
omit any of the things which he had heard, and not to state any of them falsely... . . 


Note the evidence afforded by this quotation that certainly in the elder’s day, and 
presumably in Papias’ day as well, Mark’s Gospel was the object of some unfavor- 
able criticism in Christian circles. Eusebius says further of Papias: “Concerning . 
‘Matthew he writes as follows, ‘So then Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew 
{Aramaic ?] language and every one interpreted them as he was able.’” Eusebius 
evidently understood this statement to refer to the Gospel of Matthew as we have it. 

Justin, martyred in 165, was.a philosopher-evangelist, who, born in Palestine, 
lived in Ephesus and Rome, traveled widely and was therefore acquainted with 
the Christian tradition in different localities. In his two “Apologies” and his 
“Dialogue with Trypho, a Jew,” written probably between 150 and 160, and 
reflecting the situation in the period preceding 150, reproduces a large part of the 
material in our first three Gospels, together with some gospel material not contained 
-inthem. He mentions no gospel by name, but speaks repeatedly of “the Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” or “the Memoirs,’ and quotes from them with the formula 
“Tt is written.” He calls them “Gospels”: 


For the apostles in the memoirs produced by them, which are called Gospels have 
delivered that it was commanded them thus: “Jesus, having taken bread and blessed it, 
said, “This do in remembrance of me.’””? 


These memoirs are said to have been produced by “apostles and those who 
accompanied them,” which might describe our four, namely, Matthew and John, 
apostles, Mark and Luke, associates of apostles. These memoirs called Gospels 


*(Ch. 2 Syriac Version) and “the holy Gospel writing’’ (ch. 15, Greek). 
* + Apol, 1.66. 3 Dial. 103. 
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were widely used in the Sunday services of the Christians in connection with the 
Old Testament: 


And on the day called Sunday there is a coming together to the same place of all 
those living in cities or country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read as long as there is time. Then when the reader has ceased, the president 
gives a warning and a challenge to the imitation of these good things. 


There seems to be a distinct quotation of John 3:32 “For the Christ also said, If 
ye be not re-born ye shall surely not enter into the Kingdom of the heavens.” 

So far it has appeared, then, that before 150 there is abundant evidence of the 
existence of written Gospels, containing matter like that in Matthew and Luke, 
and Gospels by Matthew and Mark have been mentioned by name, There has_ 
been no distinct evidence of the pre-eminence. of our four Gospels. 

3. The Gospels between 150 and 200 A.D. When this period is entered there 
is decisive evidence that our four Gospels are in possession of the field and are 
esteemed in a degree that leads to supposing this to have been the case before the 
year 150. This does not mean that no other gospels were in existence, for a so- 
called Gospel of Peter was very popular among some members of a church near 
Syrian Antioch about the year 2003 and presumably elsewhere. 

The evidence of the pre-eminence of our four is first of all the existence of 
Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels, produced probably sometime between 160 and 
175. It was called the Diatessaron.4 It was a continuous narrative using our 
four Gospels, drawing matter now from one and now from another in such a way 
as to avoid duplication through parallel accounts. Our four Gospels must have 
been the gospels for some decades before a combination of them could become 
popular. And that the Dialessaron was popular is evident from the fact that in 
the Syrian church it seems to have made the separate Gospels seem unnecessary 
for 200 years and more. Since Tatian was a follower of Justin Martyr, it becomes 
probable that our Gospels were the ones referred to by him as produced by apostles 
and their followers (see above). 

Irenaeus was born in the east where as a boy he knew Polycarp, bishop of 
the Smyrna church, and associate of the apostles. He says: 


I am able to describe the very place in which the blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed, 
and his goings out and his comings in, and the manner of his life and his physical appear- 
ance and the accounts which he gave of his intercourse with John and with others who 
had seen the Lord.s 


Irenaeus was thoroughly at home in Rome and for many years active as 
presbyter and bishop in Gaul. He was, therefore. steeped in the tradition of the 


t A pol. 1.67. 2 A pol. 1.61, 3 Euseb. Ch Hist. 6.12. 
4 Diatessaron, “by four.” 5 Quoted in Euseb. Ch. Hist. 5.20. 
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church in the Near East, the Far West and the regions between. He holds that 
there can be only four Gospels. 


Since there are four zones of the world in which we live and four universal winds 
[the word also means “spirits’”’], while the church is scattered throughout the world and 
a pillar and ground [or “stay”] of the church is the Gospel and spirit of life, it is fitting 
that she should have four pillars breathing out immortality on every side and kindling 
afresh the life of men. 


Then follow the names of the four Gospels in the order of John, Luke, Matthew, 
and Mark. 

In Rome a list of New Testament books was drawn up about the year 200. 
A fragment of this document is in existence called from its discoverer (1740) the 
Muratorian Canon. It begins in the middle of a sentence, and then proceeds: 
“The third book of the Gospel, that according to Luke, the well known physician 
Luke wrote in his own name..... The fourth Gospel is that of John one of 
the disciples.” The reference to Luke and John as the third and fourth Gospels 
makes it certain in the light of Irenaeus’ statement that Matthew and Mark had 
been named as the other two in the missing part of the fragment. 

In Alexandria at about the same time lived Clement, head of the famous school 
of religious training there and presbyter in the church. After becoming a Christian 
he studied eagerly under teachers living in various parts of the world, and so 
became familiar with Christian tradition over the world. He speaks of these 
teachers as “blessed and truly remarkable men” living in Greece, southern Italy, 
Palestine, Egypt, “and others in the East’’; “one was born in Assyria and the other 
a Hebrew in Palestine.”? Clement recognized only our four Gospels. He quotes 
a saying from the gospel according to the Egyptians and says of it, “We do not 
have this saying in the four Gospels handed down to us.” 

To be classed with Clement is Tertullian (c. 230), a presbyter of Carthage 
in North Africa, a converted lawyer. He, too, recognizes only our four Gospels. 
“Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us, whilst of 
apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterwards.’ 

The four Gospels, then, were firmly established in great centers of the world 
about the Mediterranean by the year 200. Some smaller churches here and there 
may have been reading other gospels, but such churches were the exception. 

3. New Testament books other than the Gospels before 150 A.D. It would be 
possible to show by quotations from various documents of the period that most 
of the New Testament books were in existence before 150, and were esteemed by 
those to whom the documents were addressed. One quotation out of many may 
be cited. The quotations are generally made without citation of the book quoted. 


t Against Heresies 3.11.8. 
2 Miscel. 1.1. 3 Miscel. 3.13. 4A gainst Marcion 4.2. 
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In chapter 8 of the Letter of Polycarp to the Philippians (before 117) occurs the 
statement: 


Let us then persevere unceasingly in our hope and in the pledge of our righteousness, 
that is, in Christ Jesus, who bore our sins in his own body on the tree, who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth, but for our sakes, that we might live in him, he endured 
all things. 


We should naturally expect the Epistles of Paul to be collected early. The 
fact that he founded so many churches in regions so widely separated and, as the 
literary man among the apostles, relied so largely on letter writing as a means of 
missionary oversight would naturally lead to this result. He sometimes himself 
wished churches to exchange letters which concerned matters of common interest. 
Read Col. 4:16. Ignatius (before 117) knew about letters of Paul. He writes 
to the Ephesians of Paul “who in every Epistle makes mention of you in Christ 
Jesus” (ch. 12). 

In 144 Marcion, a rich anti-Semite Christian shipowner from the south coast 
of the Black Sea, founded what he considered to be a reformed church in Rome 
which spread rapidly and lasted for several centuries. He used in his churches 
a collection consisting of Luke’s Gospel and ten Pauline letters all mutilated by 
him in an effort to eliminate from them every favorable reference to Jews and the 
Jewish God. Such reference he considered to be interpolations. For some reason 
he omitted I and II Timothy and Titus, although at least I and II Timothy had 
been held in esteem by Polycarp thirty years before. It is not probable that he 
collected the ten Epistles one by one from the churches to which they had been 
written; he found a collection of either ten or thirteen already existing. 

é What rolls of Christian writings would have been found in the scripture chest 
of a well-to-do church in the year 150? The list would-have varied with locality. 
Probably none had exactly our list. The richest churches would have possessed 
our four Gospels, Acts, ten or thirteen Pauline Epistles, perhaps Peter, John, and 
in some parts of the world Revelation or Hebrews. Smaller churches would have 
had fewer rolls, some of them only the four Gospels; in many there might have 
been several writings not now in our Testament. The conception of an exclusive 
collection comparable in sacredness with our Old Testament was not yet 
established. f 

4. The New Testament about 200 a.p. In the half-century between 150 and 
200 for reasons to be noted later, the idea of a fixed list of authoritative writings 
developed rapidly. 

First in the East, Theophilus, bishop of Syrian Antioch, in his presentation 
of Christianity to Autolycus (180-190) says: 


* Chapter 8; cf. I Peter 2:24. 
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Moreover concerning the righteousness which the law enjoined, accordant utterances 
are found both in the prophets and in the Gospels because they all spoke inspired by one 
Spirit of God [3: 12]. . 

He seems also to allude to I Tim. 2:2 and Rom. 13:7-8 as part of a “divine word”: 
: The divine word gives us instructions in order that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life and it teaches us to render all things to all, honor to whom honor, fear to whom fear, 
tribute to whom tribute; to owe no man anything but to love all [3: 14]. 

In the far west, in Gaul, Irenaeus' gives no list of Christian writings but he 
quotes by name all of our New Testament books except Hebrews, Jude, James, 
Il Peter, III John,and Philemon. The fact that he does not quote these is no proof 

that he did not have them. He speaks (3.12.12) of the non-Marcion Gnostics as 
recognizing but misinterpreting ‘“‘the scriptures,” meaning in this context the 
Gospels and Pauline Epistles. Elsewhere he speaks of “the entire scriptures, the 
prophets and the Gospels” (2.27.2). He quotes a passage found in the Shepherd 
of Hermas as “‘scripture.” He also speaks of the Roman Clement’s letter as “a 
most able writing,” or scripture, and emphasizes his connection with the apostles 
(4.22.2). 

The Muratorian Canon (c. 200) definitely sets out to give a complete list of 
sacred Christian books used in Rome and vicinity. It makes no mention of 
I Peter (which had, however, probably been mentioned in the missing part of the 
fragment in connection with Mark’s Gospel), II Peter, James, Hebrews, and one 
of John’s Epistles. It mentions “two belonging to John.” A portion of the last 
paragraph is interesting: 

And the Book of Wisdom written by the friends of Solomon in his honor. | Also the 
Apocalypse of John and Peter, which [latter ?] some among us are unwilling to have read 

‘in the church. The Pastor moreover did Hermas write very recently in our own times in 
the city of Rome while his brother Bishop Pius sat in the chair of the church of Rome. 
And therefore it ought also to be read, but it cannot be made public in the church to the 
people, neither among the prophets, their number being complete nor among the apostles 
to the end of time. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) says: 

For we have, as the source of teaching, the Lord, both by the Prophets, the Gospels, 

and the blessed Apostles.? 
He gives no list but refers to fourteen Epistles of Paul ascribing Hebrews to “the 
apostle”s Revelation, I Peter, I and II John, and Jude. This leaves only 
III John, James, and II Peter. Eusebius‘ says that in Clement’s “ Outlines,”’ a work 
which has not survived, he gave abridged accounts of all canonical scripture. 
He calls Clement of Rome “an apostle,”s quotes from his letter to tie Corinthians, 
and uses some other near-scripture books. 


1 Against Heresies (180-90). 
2 Miscel. 7.106. 3 Miscel. 7.10. 4Ch. Hist. 6.14. 5 Miscel. 4.17. 
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| 
The situation at Carthage in North Africa as represented by Tertullian is | 
about the same as in Alexandria, except that Tertullian ascribes Hebrews to 
Barnabas. : * | 
The situation in a smaller church of the same region a little earlier-—about 
180—appears in an examination by the proconsul of six Christian martyrs from | 
Scilli. He asked Speratus, “What are the things in your chest?” Speratus — 
replied: “The Books and the Epistles of Paul, a righteous man.” This may indi- 
cate that the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles were the scripture equipment of 
smaller churches at this time. 
5. The New Testament between 200 and 4oo A.D. The two chief sources of © 
information are Origen (185-254) and Eusebius (7340). Origen, the most famous © 
scholar of the early church, lived in Alexandria, Italy, Greece, Arabia, Palestine. | 
His general attitude toward the Christian writings appears in his Commentary on > 
Matthew, Book 10, ch. 15: | 


We must endeavor therefore in every way to gather in our heart by giving heed to 
reading to exhortation to teaching, and by meditating in the law of the Lord day and ; 
night, not only the new oracles of the Gospels and the Apostles and their Revelation but — 
also the old things in the law which has the shadow of the good things to come. : 

: 


He recognized that Hebrews, II Peter, II and III John, James, and Jude were not | 
universally accepted. 

Eusebius, of Palestinian Caesarea, gives a summary of the situation about 
324. He himself accepted some of the books reported by him as not universally 
acknowledged: 


EE — 


Since we are dealing with this subject it is proper to sum up the writings of the New — 
Testament which have been already mentioned. First then must be put the holy quater- 
nion of the Gospels; following them the Acts of the Apostles. After this must be reckoned 
the epistles of Paul; next in order the extant former epistle of John, and likewise the epistle _ 
of Peter, must be maintained. After them is to be placed, if it really seem proper, the 
Apocalypse of John, concerning which we shall give the different opinions at the proper - 
time. These then belong among the accepted writings. Among the disputed writings, — 
which are nevertheless recognized by many [the many,” that is, “the majority ?”], are 
extant the so-called epistle of James and that of Jude, also the second epistle of Peter, and ~ 
those that are called the second and third of John, whether they belong to the evangelist — 
or to another person of the same name. Among the rejected writings must be reckoned 
also the Acts of Paul, and the so-called Shepherd, and the Apocalypse of Peter, and in 
addition to these the extant epistle of Barnabas, and the so-called Teachings of the 
Apostles; and besides, as I said the Apocalypse of John, if it seem proper, which some, as 
I said, reject, but which others class with the accepted books. And among these some 
have placed also the Gospel according to the Hebrews, with which those of the Hebrews — 
that have accepted Christ are especially delighted. And all these may be reckoned among 
the disputed books. 


ail & Hist. 3.25. 
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It is not necessary to trace the history of the seven disputed books which were 
later reduced to three—Jude, II and III John. The Easter Letter sent to his 
churches by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria in 367, contained a list of books 
exactly the same as our New Testament. “In these alone,” he wrote, “‘is pro- 
claimed the doctrine of godliness. Let no man add to these or take aught from _ 
them.” African Synods in 393,397,419 published the same list. These councils 
did not speak for all the West and in the East there was hesitation for a consider- 
able period. It has always been possible to question the wisdom of those who 
took the final steps in the long process at a time when church politics rather than 
the guidance of the Spirit of God had more or less to do with their action. Martin 
Luther felt that the teaching of Hebrews about the atonement was false, that Jude 
was unnecessary, that James was an epistle of straw, and he could not see that 
the Revelation was inspired. 

Il. Why did the churches feel that they needed a collection of sacred Chris- 
tian books?—(z) The idea of such a collection was kept constantly before their 
minds by their possession and use of the Old Testament books, the Law and the 
Prophets. These books predicted the coming of Jesus Christ. Therefore, when 
Jesus Christ came and chose apostles, when gospels presenting his life and teaching 
appeared and were re-enforced by the writings of his apostles, it seemed natural 
to collect them and use them in public service as they used the Old Testament. 

2. The process was hastened after the middle of the second century by the 
“Gnostics,” or “knowing ones.” They represented a movement older than Chris- 
tianity. Its followers looked for “knowledge,” or revelation and “redemption” 
through visions of God and angels, and fantastic experiences induced by ascetic 
practices. Christianity with its teaching about Jesus in the heavens still having 
to do with his disciples on earth, its ecstatic speaking with tongues, its severe 
condemnation of sexual immorality and wealth, its doctrine of redemption through 
a dying, risen Lord, made it exceedingly attractive to Gnostics. They poured 
into the church in numbers that threatened to overwhelm it. ‘They produced a 
large body of literature, gospels, and acts, in which Jesus was made to appear as 
having secretly taught their peculiar views to his apostles. ‘The presence of these 
spurious gospels and acts necessitated a decisive assembling of truly Christian 
gospels and apostolic epistles. Especially was such action necessary as a protest 
against the semi-Gnostic Marcion’s collection of mutilated scriptures which his 
vigorous churches, rapidly spreading everywhere, carried with them. (‘‘Even 
wasps make comb, and Marcionites, churches,” Tertullian said!) 

3. About 150 a class of Christian prophets was developed in Asia Minor, 
looking for the speedy coming of Christ and the millennium. The spread of this 
movement into the West may have had some influence in inducing the church to 
fix upon a collection of scriptures that could be cited as authority against all new 
prophets and new-fangled prophecies. 

t Jiilicher, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 553. 
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Ill. Why were these particular books selected?—-An early churchman woul 
have answered, “Because they came from the apostles of Jesus, who were spirit- 
filled men.” , In the case of books not written by apostles emphasis was laid o: 
the connection of such writers with apostles, for instance upon Mark’s co: 
with Peter and Luke’s with Paul. The century-long debate over Hebrews 
due to uncertainty as to its apostolic authorship. There were those who wer 
inclined to include books because of the worthiness of their thought, but, in the 
main, apostolicity was the essential qualification. 

Sometimes accord with traditional orthodox Christian doctrine seemed to 
an essential qualification but the tendency then was to say that if a book was 
unorthodox it was thereby proved to be unapostolic. It was partly because of 
the encouragement that some of the unorthodox gained from Revelation that its 
apostolicity and its consequent right to a place in the collection were so long 
disputed. 

During a perilous period in her history this strenuous insistence on Setatoliciy 
and the rigid exclusion of unapostolic writings served to keep the attention of th 
church fixed upon the literature that most faithfully expressed the beginnings o 
the new life brought into thé world through Jesus and his immediate followers. 
An age which recognizes growth as the sign and law of life sees in the slow growth 
of the New Testament collection an evidence of the unfolding will of God, 
proceeds with profound intellectual satisfaction to draw from these books tre- 
mendous incentive for a great adventure into religious experience under the leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the Apocrypha ? =e 

2. What apocryphal books have you read ? 

3. Name other differences between the Old Testament collection of books in 
the first century, and our modern collection ? 

4. Name and describe the threefold division of the Jewish arrangement of the 
Old Testament. 

5. What does this threefold arrangement imply a: as to the process of canonization ? 

6. Trace the growth of the Pentateuch from a single book to a collection of books. 

7. At about what time and under what circumstances can we infer that the 
Prophetic books were collected ? 

8. Which group of books was the last to be accounted sacred and therefore to 
become canonized ? 

9. Give some of the standards by which Old Testament books were included or 
excluded. 

10. What events precipitated the closing of the canon? 
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II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
vise 
16. 


17. 


18. 
. What do you understand by inspiration ? ; 
20. 


Through approximately what number of years were the New Testament 
books in the process of canonization ? 

Describe the origin of Gospels. 

By what gradual process did our four Gospels gain supremacy to the final 
exclusion of all others ? 

From what sources do we get information upon the subject ? 

For what reasons were the letters of Paul collected ? 

What Christian writings might one have expected to find in a first century 
well-to-do church ? 

Why did the churches feel the need of a definite and authorized collection of 
writings ? 

What standard of selection was finally followed? 


Does this process of gradual selection through the earuaes give us a deeper 
sense of appreciation of the value of the books of our Bible? 
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STUDY IV — 

BIBLICAL VIEWS OF THE PHYSICAL 
UNIVERSE 


By JOHN MERLE COULTER 


ee ee 


To understand the biblical references to nature, one must reathia the attitude 
of all ancient peoples. The many phenomena with which they came in contact 
appealed to their wonder instinct. Things happened in a way which was mysteri- 
ous to them. Nature seemed to be working with an unseen force, and the religious. 
impulse, which is universal in man, responded in nature worship. An unseen 
paver beyond human control was worshiped, in the hope of influencing it to meet 
in some way human needs. Nature worship was thus the first response to the 
religious impulse of primitive man, and in the absence of knowledge was a perfectly 
natural response. “Traces of this primitive nature worship are to be found in all 
ancient religions, including the Jewish religion. They can be recognized here 
and there in the Old Testament documents, and no sacred literature is entirely 
free from them. 

The period of what may be called blind nature worship was followed by a 
period of observation. It is to the credit of the ancient peoples that presently 
they stopped taking nature for granted, merely as an object of worship, and 
began to observe natural phenomena. There is evidence of much keen observation, 
notably in the civilization of Egypt and Babylon and China. Important sequences 
of events were discussed, causes began to be recognized, and practical applications 
began to be made. In other words, nature began to be used for the service of man. 
In this crude way, what may be called laws began to be recognized, and this 
knowledge demanded something more than blind nature worship. The orderly 
performances of nature implied to the observers a personal control of some kind, 
and these controls of nature became personified as gods. Presently there came 
to be as many gods as there were distinct departments of nature, and the worship 
of nature was transferred to the gods who controlled nature. The ancient peoples 
observed nature enough to assure them that behind its phenomena there must 
be a controlling intelligence. The result of all this was what we call polytheism, 
and it certainly was the natural next step beyond nature worship, 

Then came the segregation of the Jewish race, with its developing ideal of 
monotheism. The powers of the many gods of other religions were focused in a 
single God, whose power was unlimited, and who directed every phenomenon of 
nature. The Old Testament, so far as it refers to nature, is a record of the growth 
of this conception of God, as one who not only controls the main operation of 
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nature, but also personally directs its smallest details. As a corollary to this 
conception, it was natural to infer that a God who directed every ordinary event 
of nature could also produce extraordinary events. One of the objects of this 
ancient worship, therefore, was to induce this all-powerful God to do unusual 
things, to set aside what we have learned to call the laws of nature for the benefit 
of some human need. For the same reason, when some disaster came through 
storm or flood, it was natural to explain it as an expression of anger by a God who 
must be placated or cajoled into conducting the program of nature in accordance 
with the attitude of man. Really there was no conception of the invariable laws 
of nature, for God was a variable. 

This background indicates that the attitude of the biblical writers toward 
nature was naturally the attitude of the times in which they wrote, coupled with 
varying degrees of monotheism. The principal phenomena of nature referred to 
in these writings may be considered under several heads. 

I. Creation. Read Gen. 1:1—2:4. This, the most notable nature passage in 
the Bible, the account of creation which standardized for the church, both Jewish 
and Christian, not only the chronology of the universe, but also the method and pro- 
gram of creation, in a way that prevails even to the present time. This account is 
~ remarkable for the knowledge it represents and also for its limitations of knowledge. 
Whoever wrote it was a keen observer for his time (possibly about the sixth to 
the eighth centuries B.c.) For example, the emergence of continents from oceans, 
resulting in the segregation of “‘earth’’ and “‘sea,” the appearance of plants before 
animals, and the appearance of water animals before terrestrial ones, all have an 
evolutionary flavor quite in advance of its time. 

His limitations of knowledge are explained by the prevailing conception (in 
his time) that the earth is the center of the universe. With this conception, it 
was natural to infer that the sun and moon and stars were secondary, and functional 
only in reference to earth illumination. Before the days of astronomy no other 
conclusion was possible. In accord with this belief, it was natural to place the 
origin of the sun and stars after that of the earth, and even after the origin of 
seed-producing plants, which in fact cannot live without sunlight. None the less, 
this Genesis account records a remarkable succession of events that would seem 
- natural to a nature observer of that day, and is our best evidence that men were 
really observing. 

While this creation account was late in its origin as a formal contribution to 
Hebrew literature, it is the climax of centuries of habitual reference of all natural 
phenomena to the activity of God. Such reference is not so surprising as the 
evidence of considerable knowledge of natural phenomena, and of their relation 
to one another. Read Ps. 104 as a wonderful recital of creation, from astronomy 
and topography to zodlogy and botany. Read Ps. 107:23-32, a picture of a 
boisterous sea that appeals to all who have been through a similar experience. 
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Many briefer references in Psalms (read 8:1-9; 19:1-6; 24:1, 2; 33:6, 7; 9021-4; 
148:1-14) are not only beautiful nature pictures, but also emphasize the fact that 
nature was under observation and appreciated, and that it spoke continually to 
men of its Creator. So strong was its emotional appeal of nature that it is a 
characteristic element of Hebrew poetry. Read the prophet Isaiah 40:12-31 
where telling use of the creation activity of God is made. 

Not only are the conspicuous phenomena of nature described in the Old 
Testament with more accuracy than in any other sacred books, but there are 
also lapses into nature stories founded upon hearsay rather than upon observation. 
Read for example, the story of Joshua causing the sun to stand still, Josh. 10:6—14, 
which was probably believable by those who believed that the God of nature 
can shift with safety the usual program. 

When one contrasts this material dealing with the creation and éotstituetion 
of nature with similar material in other sacred books," he is struck by the absence 
of tnystical, uncouth performances. The material is a real record of natural 
phenomena as observed by those who were coming into contact with nature, but 
with no training to check their conclusions. To them nature was important 
because it was a revelation of God. 

II. Animal kingdom. The accounts of the origin, stucture, habits, and uses 
of the animals referred to in the biblical writings give a very complete picture of 
the fauna of the region as it would present itself to the untrained observer. It is 
evident that these animals were not observed in a merely casual way, but were 
studied enough in their gross aspects to be fairly well understood. 

Of course their origin had to be accounted for, as a part of creation. Read 
Gen. 2:1-8, 18, 19. The significant fact, physically considered however, is that 
their bodies, including that of man, were recognized to be of earth material (“dust 
of the ground”’) (Gen. 1:24; 2:7), and this suggested the conclusion that the land 
animals came from the earth by means of the creative power of God. ~ 

Another interesting conclusion was in reference to the sequence of the appear- 
ance of the different groups. The water animals and the birds appeared first 
(Gen. 1:20, 21), and the land animals (Gen. 1:24) later, culminating finally in 
man. This is practically the sequence that geology has since confirmed. The 
waters are said to have swarmed with living things, including “great sea monsters,” 
and the air to be occupied by “winged birds,” while the later-appearing land 
animals are characterized as ‘‘cattle, creeping things, and beasts.” Thus water, 
air, and land became occupied with animals—another evidence of serious thought 
leading to definite conclusion. | 

A detailed list of conspicuous animals appears in Job 38:39-—-39:30; 40:15— 
41:34. Read the passage and note the purpose of the author to draw lessons 
from their habits. These chapters sketch in outline pictures of the lion, wild 


1See Lenormant, Beginnings of History. 
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goat, deer, wild ass, wild ox, horse, hippopotamus (“‘behemoth’’), crocodile 
(“leviathan”), raven, hawk, eagle, and ostrich. Noteworthy among these 
sketches are the detailed descriptions of the ostrich and crocodile. These fuller | 
accounts are probably due to the fact that the habits of the ostrich and the structure 
of the crocodile furnished unusually effective illustrative material for the writer’s 
purpose; but none the less, they indicate how completely the conspicuous animals 
were studied. The ostrich had been observed to deposit its eggs and leave them 
to their fate, paying no attention to the hatching process. Read Job 41:1-34, 
where the crocodile is given a whole chapter, its structure being described in such 
detail as to suggest that bodies had evidently been examined by dissection. Associ- 
ated with his anatomical account, there are also stories which embellish it. The 
conclusion is that ‘“‘upon earth there is not his like, that is made without fear” 
(Job 41:33). Note also the great picture of the war horse in Job 39:19-25, which 
may be regarded as a classic. In addition to the wild animals listed in Job, read 
of the presence of bears (II Kings 2: 23-25) and wolves and leopards (Isa. 11:6-10). 
The combination of wild animals shown in the biblical accounts would enable the 
zoologist of today to reconstruct the fauna of the region, for these are not fabulous 
animals, such as often appear in other sacred writings. 

In addition to the animals mentioned, there were others that were regarded 
as pests. In fact, they were thought to be one of God’s ways of punishing men or 
of frightening them into obedience. The ordinary pests recorded are frogs, flies, 
and lice. Read Exod. 8:2-7, 16, 17, 21-24, and notice that in the account cited 
they are used in succession. In this connection we are not concerned with the 
statement that Pharaoh’s magicians could marshal these pests also, since this 
phase of the story is probably allegorical. What concerns us is that flies and lice 
were recognized to function then as now, in their interference with human welfare. 
The role of the frogs is more local, but probably involved a real occasional menace 
in Egypt. We have here a plain record of facts mixed with a mystical inter- 
pretation, which is not an unusual combination even at the present day. 

Perhaps the most interesting reaction to animals recorded in the biblical 
writings is to serpents. It may be that the reaction of repulsion is a natural 
human impulse, for it exists with many today. For this reason, in biblical times 
the serpent was the symbol of everything evil, and consequently was selected as 
responsible for the first human tragedy. Read Gen. 3:1-5. Just why human 
beings so generally react to serpents in this way is a problem for the psychologist. 
They were also used then in the performance of certain tricks (Exod. 8:7-13), 
just as they are still used in certain oriental countries. 

The use of animals for food, for farming, and for travel needs no special 
consideration, for all these uses are normal and to be expected. The selection of 
animals for food, however, should be mentioned. Read Leviticus, chap. rr. 
In the main this selection still continues, with the exception of ‘‘swine.” The 
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birds forbidden are mainly birds of prey and carrion-feeders, and for this there is 
a biological basis. All of these directions for the use of animals for food may seem 
to us meticulous today, but they indicate a study of the effects of foods and the 
establishment of a safe diet that is really scientific, although the prescription was 
in the name of religion. 

Another use of animals was still more conspicuous, and that is their use for 
sacrifice. Our present concern is not with the fact and significance of sacrifice, 
but with the anatomical details given in connection with the rules of sacrifice. 
Read Leviticus, chap. 3 and following. The internal structure of the sacrificial 
animals was carefully mapped, and proper selection directed. Whether anything 
biological established the selection or not, is not clear, but it may have been 
connected with certain functions that these ancient peoples had discovered, or © 
it may have been merely getting rid of what they regarded as waste material. 

II. Plant Kingdom. It was natural for a primitive people, living in a semi- 
arid region, to select the tree as the symbol of strength and protection. To come 
under the shelter of trees was to escape the burning rays of the sun, and it meant 
relative comfort. Such shelter often saved life; in this way may have developed 
the symbolic “tree of life” although more likely that came from the earlier idea 
of sacred trees, perhaps the special home of some god. The two references given 
suggest both these possibilities. Read Gen. 2:8, 9; Rev. 2:7. While trees have 
lost this symbolism, they continue to be the conspicuous representative of plant 
life. 

The biblical writers did not so accurately distinguish trees in their terminology 
as they did the animals. Two names commonly used have been translated “oaks” 
and ‘‘palms.’”’? Under these trees tents were pitched. Read Gen. 13:18 which 
suggests Abraham’s dwelling under the oaks of Mamri, and Judg. 6:19 which 
pictures Gideon sacrificing under the oak tree. The term oaks probably applied 
to a variety of trees. Read also Judg. 4:4, 5, noting Deborah’s home under the 
palm tree. There is a suggestion that the tree was more than a home, It was 
also the place where Deborah gave to the people who came to her the “oracle of 
God.” Of course the “cedar of Lebanon” is common, but it does not happen to 
be a cedar. In any event, trees were valued as essential to people living in such 
a country. In the creation account of the origin of plants (Gen. 2:8, 9), trees are 
said to have been made to grow “‘out of the ground,” so that the origin of land 
plants received the same explanation as the origin of land animals, the bodies of 
both consisting of soil material. What the biblical writers could not know was 
that the material for the enduring fabric of trees does not come from the soil, but 
from theair. It is an invisible gas that supplies this material. If they had known 
that an invisible something supplies the permanent structure, and that the visible 
soil supplies are ephemeral in plant structure, the biblical writers could have made 
even more impressive their symbolism of trees. 
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There were several things they learned about trees, however, that may be 
recorded. Of course the use of trees for timber supply (Hag. 1:3-11) needs no 
comment, for it has always been obvious. The modern botanist is struck, however, 
with the directions given for cultivating tree crops. Read for instance, Lev. 
19:23-25. Many trees were cultivated for their fruit, and the directions given 
show more knowledge of the efficient handling of such crops than is used by many 
today. According to these directions, when fruit trees are planted, no fruit 
produced must be used for eating until the fifth year. Each year’s crop must be 
used for seed, and other trees started, until the fifth year, when the crop may be 
eaten. This means that in this way trees will be so multiplied that the crop 
becomes worth while. This is certainly good horticulture, a practice in which 
the orientals have always been skilful. The principle is to add to one’s capital 
until the income becomes sufficiently large. 

A still more interesting case of ancient horticulture is the recognition of the 
fact that the best trees must be selected for culture, that is, individuals that are 
vigorous and have produced good fruit. Read Matt. 7:17-19; Luke 6:43, 44. 
The principle of selection has the reputation of being modern, but it is evident 
that it was practiced by the ancient Jews. In the passages cited, this principle 
is used as a lesson, but it indicates the practice. This selection does not mean the 
selection of different kinds of trees, but a selection among individuals of the same 
kind. Some individuals are ‘‘good” and others are “corrupt,” and the-test is 
the fruit they bear. This lesson could not have beén drawn except for a common 
horticultural practice. 

The other crops, especially the grain crops, were of course a serious concern. 
We shall appreciate better the passages referring to them, if we realize that Pales- 
tine is a semi-arid country, resembling in that particular the Arizona and New 
Mexico regions of our own country. The great menace is drought. This means 
that there must be a supply of water, either through artificial irrigation, often 
supplied in oriental countries by hand labor, or through sufficient rain. With 
this background, one can understand how the biblical writers associated good 
crops with rain, and how rain was one of the great blessings of a country. For 
example, read Deut. 11: 10-12, in which Egypt is contrasted with the “promised 
land” in the water supply for crops. In Egypt there was hand irrigation to which 
the enslaved Israelites were condemned, while in Palestine there was an abundance 
of rain. Read Deut. 28:1-19. In this passage the Israelites are promised that 
they shall have good crops if they will be obedient, and it is said that the promise 
will be fulfilled by sending rain. The Psalmist puts the situation in poetical form, 
when he says “‘Thou visitest the earth and watereth it,” and then there will be 
rejoicing. Read Psalms 65:9-13. All these references to water as the chief 
factor in securing a bounteous harvest are to be explained by the arid nature of 
the cowntry. 
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Another extravagant bit of poetry reflects another agricultural operation which 
seems to have been understood, that is, the process of replacing natural vegetation 
by crop plants. Read Isa. 55:12, 13. These ancient farmers had probably 
learned by observation that when land lies fallow for a time, and then becomes 
covered with natural vegetation, the soil is enriched, and when crops are planted 
again, the harvest is increased. Those were certainly the days of intensive farming, 
long before the appearance of commercial fertilizers. 


So important were the crops, as they have always been, that at the end of the — 


growing season, there was celebrated a harvest festival (Deut. 16:13-18), at which 


all the symbolism of rejoicing was observed. This is practically the same celebra- _ 


tion, for the same purpose, which we have established in our Thanksgiving Day. 


An interesting plant incident which should not be omitted is the story of 


Jonah’s gourd. Read Jonah, chap. 4. Its interest lies not in the allegory for 
which the gourd furnishes material, but in the fact that it had been observed that 
under certain conditions the gourd of that country develops with remarkable 
rapidity. There is in this story sufficient suggestion that unusual behavior in 
certain plants was being observed. 

IV. Mineral Kingdom. All ancient peoples not only turned to the rocks 
for structural mineral but they were also fascinated by the attractions of precious 
metals and precious stones. The remains of the old Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilizations indicate what we would regard as an abnormal fondness for these 
things. The enduring stone supplied material for building and for sculpture, 
and is responsible for the enduring records of these old civilizations. Stone 
became consecrated in altars and temples, and thus became associated with 
religions. This may be illustrated by an incident in the life of Jacob. Read in 
Genesis, chap. 28, the story of Jacob’s dream. He wished after this wonderful 
experience to use the stone, which had been his pillow, as a permanent, satred 
monument of the occasion. It was natural to think of enduring stone as material 
for a religious monument. 

j Later the religion of the Jewish nation came into such close contact with 

Egyptian civilization that there was need of warning against the extravagance 
of religious display. Read Exod. 20:24, 25, and note that when Moses was 
formulating his religious experience for his people, he included instructions in 
reference to the building of altars. ‘These were in sharp contrast with the Egyptian 
extravagance, which seemed to make an altar for display rather than for a place 
of worship. Notice that Moses was told to make “an altar of earth.” This would 
focus attention upon the worship rather than upon the altar. A further permission 
was given, presumably in the interest of permanency, that if an altar of stone 
were built, it should not be “hewn stone,” “‘for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, 
thou hast polluted it.” In other words, use the stone as nature has left it, which 
meant to Moses as God has left it. Any attempt for man to ornament it would 
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be a desecration. When one recalls some of the old Egyptian altars, with their 
fantastic symbols, he must realize that this revelation to Moses was in the interest 
of religion. The Hebrew nation started, therefore, with extreme simplicity in 
its use of nature’s materials in connection with worship. 

In the days of Solomon, however, the other extreme was reached, and the 
display of mineral extravagance reached its maximum. Gold and precious stones 
began to flow into Jerusalem in a flood, from Hiram of Tyre, from the Queen of 
Sheba, and from other sources. Read I Kings 9:10, 11; 10:11~-29; I Kings 
10:2, 10. In fact, the “gold of Ophir” became a proverb. In his extravagance 
of display, Solomon made gold shields, overlaid his ivory throne with gold, used 
in the palace only vessels of gold. Even silver was not good enough for any use. 
As the record shows, this form of wealth poured in until the reputation of Solomon 
was associated with the climax of wealth. 

These facts have a historical interest, but for our purpose they indicate a 
large development of what may be called the mining industry, chiefly to secure 
precious metals and precious stones. It was not mining for the necessity, such as 
coal and iron, so much as for materials for the display of wealth. None the less, 
this mining industry was perhaps more extensive and efficient than we are apt to 
appreciate, and it informs us of rich gold and silver mines in a country where no 
such mines now exist. One biblical writer gives a remarkable picture of this 
industry. Read Job 28:1-11. In this account it is evident that copper and iron 
were also being mined. There is the picture of a mining shaft making its way 
through the darkness, penetrating through rocks, shut away “‘from where men 
sojourn.” ‘The miners are pictured as isolated, the mine walls are described as 
though they had been changed as by fire (“igneous rocks” of today), and in these 
stone walls here and there are sapphires and “‘dust of gold.’”’ So far out of the 
world is it, that no bird has seen it, no beast has trodden it, not even has the fierce 
lion prowled into it. But man puts forth his ‘“‘hand upon the flinty rock,” ‘‘over- 
turneth the mountains,” “cutteth out channels among the rocks,” and “his eye 
seeth every precious thing.” “He buildeth the streams that they. trickle not; 
and the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light.” It is true that the author 
was using this as a parable for a great lesson, but so vivid is the description that 
he must have visited the mines of those days, and recorded what he saw. The 
whole account is suggestive of mining operations that were far advanced, and also 
of enough knowledge of rock formations to recognize mine-sites. In other words, 
through experience, mineralogy of this kind had reached a very practical stage. 

V. Water. The biblical writers naturally knew nothing of the real nature 
of water, but they knew its sources and uses. For reasons already given, there 
Was more interest in water supply than in any other supply from nature: There 
were many rules of magic for securing water supply from sands and rocks, and from 
_ rain. Almost to the present day, we hear of water witches, who in some mysterious 
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way can detect a subterranean supply of water, or can induce rain. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that in biblical times there were many forms of 
enchantment in vogue to secure water. There were current many stories of the 
coming of water to meet some great need, in response to some human performance. 
Doubtless the water came, but the immediate cause of it was easily misinterpreted. 
It is necessary to appreciate this attitude toward water supply, current even yet, 
but universal in ancient times, in order to understand what may be called some of 
the water stories told by biblical writers. A few of these stories will serve as 
illustrations. ji 

When Israel was journeying through the desert to the promised land, there 
were doubtless many occasions when the people suffered from lack of water. 


This was the greatest menace of the wilderness’ journey. Three water stories. 


may be noted as examples, all of which may be based upon a fact, and then the 
fact,explained by some imaginary magic. That was the prevailing way of explain- 
sal . ; 

ing such phenomena in those days. Upon one occasion (read Exod. 15:22-25) 
a spring was found, but its water was too bitter to drink. The story says that 
when Moses threw into the spring a branch from a tree, the water became sweet 
and drinkable. The fact is; we know there are such bitter waters in desert regions, 
and we know that they may be sweetened, but just how much this particular 
incident is fact and how much habit of interpretation, it is impossible to say. 

Upon two other occasions, when the people were suffering from lack of water, 
Moses led them to a rock cliff and discovered water gushing out. Read Exod. 
17:2-7; Num. 20:7-11. There are such springs in rocky deserts, but the people 
in these two cases interpreted the occurrence as due to an act of-Moses, the smiting 
of the rock with a rod. In connection with the rocks in the desert there was 
always the chance of finding spring water, but the explanation was also natural 
for those days. The idea that the springing of water was an immediate result of 
an act of God is suggested by the Song of the Well, or water song, which was 
doubtless a feature of the well-digging ceremony. Read Num. 21:16-18, beginning 
“Spring up, O well.” Picture the joy with which this might be sung on occasions 
such as the incident of finding water in the desert. 

Upon a much later occasion, an army was suffering from lack of water, and 
Elisha directed the leaders to dig trenches. Read II Kings, chap. 3. A whole 
chapter is given to this incident. These trenches were dug in the depressions, 
and in the morning the drainage had filled them with water. This story is more 
practical than the others, in that a common method of securing a temporary 
water supply in such circumstances is suggested, rather than a magical one, but 
even here it is given a religious interpretation. 

The biblical writers refer to water, not only in connection with crops and for 
drinking but also for its healing properties. A notable illustration is the experience 
of Naaman in coming to Elisha for the healing of his leprosy. Read I Kings 
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5:10-14. The story is interesting aside from the method of cure. Naaman 
expected some magical incantation, but was simply told to bathe seven times in 
the Jordan. It may be that he needed cleansing; in any event, the story says 
he was cured. There are many such water cures todav, cures that are a mixture 
_ of fact and superstition. 
The mystery of the sea, the rain, the snow and hail, the frozen water, is most 
impressively put in poetic form in Job 38:8-11, 16-18, 22-30. Read the passages 
_ and note the power of its imagery; the restriction of the sea so that it does not 
engulf the land (‘‘here shall thy proud waves be stayed’’); the “recesses” of the 
sea and the breadth of the earth; water in the form of snow and hail (“hast thou 
seen the treasures of the hail?”); thunderstorms and rain; and finally frozen 
water in the telling phrase “the waters hide themselves and become like stone, 
and the face of the deep is frozen.” 
VI. Occasional Phenomena. In addition to what may be thought of as 
_ the usual routine of nature, there come now and then unexpected events. These 
of course are more or less startling, and were especially so to ancient peoples. 
If God was behind a// the phenomena of nature, it was natural for them to believe 
that these unusual occurrences were special manifestations of his presence, and 
usually expressions of his displeasure. Of course we realize now that such events 
are inevitable results of natural laws, but in those distant days the only possible 
interpretation was that they were unusual manifestations of the God of nature, 
setting aside the usual routine. Some of these phenomena are as follows. 
Storms.—There was no weather service, and so storms came unexpectedly. 
The first overwhelming occurrence of this kind was ‘“‘the flood.” Read Genesis, 
chaps. 6, 7, 8. Geologists tell us that there have been continental movements 
which have resulted in flooding extensive areas. Such an area would be all the 
world to a local population. Such disasters are known to have occurred, and it 
was inevitable that they would be interpreted, in the times we are considering, as 
brought about by an angry God. The few who survived would feel especially 
favored, and so it would be recorded. In any event, the flood recorded in the 
Bible may well refer to a fact, the religious interpretation of which would be 
inevitable. 2 
The storms which seemed to excite the greatest feeling of awe were hail 
storms, accompanied by thunder and vivid lightning, referred to as fire. Such a 
storm is described as one of the “‘plagues of Egypt.” Read Exod. 9:13-35, 
which seems to have been terrific in its destruction. Coming at the time it did, 
it was naturally attributed to a God who wished to free his people. Such a storm 
is also vividly described in poetic form by the Psalmist. Read Ps. «8:11~-14. 
In another Psalm (29:3-9) such a thunderstorm is described as the “voice of 
jehovah.” There are two passages in Job which refer to storms, and which 
state admirably the current attitude toward them. Read Job 38:34, 37. ‘‘Canst 
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thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee?” 
“Who can number the clouds by wisdom? Or who can pour out the bottles of — 
heaven?” Naturally the answer is ‘‘God alone doeth these things.” . 
Drought and famine —Drought meant famine in the country we are consider- 
ing, and every such event was interpreted as indicating the displeasure of Jehovah | 
because of some national shortcoming. Read of the seven years of famine (“lean — 
years”’) in Egypt, announced to Pharaoh by Joseph, Gen. 41:25-36. They were 
preceded by years of plenty, and at the advice of Joseph the lean years were taken — 
care of by the excess returns of the years of plenty. Famines, however, were not 
always foreseen, although the stories usually record their announcement by some > 
prophet. For example, read I Kings 17:1; 18:2, 5, 41-45 where it is recorded - 
that Elijah once predicted that there would be no rain or dew for years, which of 
course meant a famine. In fact the famine became very serious, or, as it is” 
recorded, “the famine was sore in Samaria.” Water was searched for throughout 
the country, to give the horses and mules. Notice that the story goes.on to tell 
how Elijah presently announced that rain was coming, and going upon a hilltop 
he looked toward the sea and saw a small cloud upon the edge of the horizon. 
Then follows the picture of the cloud presently darkening the whole heaven, and 
then a great rain. At another time, Elisha was a weather prophet (read II | 
Kings 8:1), when he is reported to have said: “Jehovah hath called for a famine.” 
In the two following instances of famine, other factors than lack of rain are 
introduced. Read Joel, chap.1. The crops are devoured by locusts, probably the | 
so-called “seventeen-year locusts,” which have kept up their periodic ravages to the 
present time. In this particular case the destruction seems to have been unusually 
complete because it has been accompanied by a fearful drought (v. 20). But 
what remedy is proposed? Since these terrors must be a visitation from Jehovah, 
a “fast and a solemn assembly” may serve to turn away the anger of God (2:15- 
17). Again in Amos 4:6-8, the crop loss, not only from lack of rain but also” 
from mildew in the garden crops, and ‘“‘palmer-worm” in the orchard crops (figs 
and olives) is interpreted as marks of Jehovah’s displeasure through which he 
had sought to command the attention and obedience of his people. The interesting 
feature is that mildews are still ravaging our garden crops, and various “worms” 
our orchard crops. Just how these ancient observers recognized the destruction 
due to mildew is hard to understand, for plant pathology is a modern subject. 
Earthquake or volcanic disturbance.—There are a great many stories of earth- 
quake in the Bible, not merely as actual occurrences, but also as prophecies. 
An earthquake accompanied by volcanic fire and smoke was probably felt to be 
the most impressive phenomenon of nature, and hence the most impressive “voice 
of Jehovah.” Some of the records are as follows. The impressiveness of the other 
incidents connected with Mount Sinai were intensified when it “quaked” and 
smoked like a furnace. Read Exod. 19:18. In connection with Korah’s rebellion, 
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Moses is said to have tested his authority, and found it sanctioned when the “‘earth 
opened its mouth” and swallowed up the rebels. The strange story is found in 
Numbers, chap. 16. Elijah’s experience (I Kings 19:11) with ‘‘the strong wind”’ 
that ‘‘rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rock” was explained not by the 
wind, but by an earthquake. One or two notable earthquakes are referred to as 
so well known that they were used to reckon time, as ‘‘two years before the earth- 
quake” (Amos 1:1) and “the earthquake in the days of Uzziah (Zech. 14:5). 


In Isa. 29:6 and Rev. 8:5 the earthquake, as the most destructive agency of 
nature, is at the service of supernatural beings. 


Sickness, pestilence, sudden death.—While these are phenomena of nature, 
they are so personal as to come closer to the religious feeling. Those who did not 
have any special regard for God in outside nature, felt dependent upon him when 
sickness came. It was before the days of medical science, and in such troubles 
some prophet was usually sought, who might intervene and obtain a cure. 
Naturally there are more incidents of this kind recorded than of any other phe- 
nomena of nature, and they all testify to the crude beliefs of all early peoples in 
reference to cures. It was all superstition, for they knew no other recourse. 
It is pertinent to say that there are traces of this kind of superstition yet, but in 
those old days it was universal. A few illustrations may be cited. Read I 
Kings 14:1-13. When the son of Jeroboam was taken sick, the prophet Ahijah 
was asked to intervene, but to no avail. Read II Kings 5:1-19. When Naaman 
was smitten with leprosy, Elijah was appealed to, and the cure was secured by 
bathing in the Jordan. Read II Kings 20:1-11. When Hezekiah was sick unto 
death, Isaiah the prophet came, and in consequence of what was said, Hezekiah 
prayed so sincerely that his request was granted and he recovered. Read II 
Chron., chap. 26, and note that when Uzziah trespassed upon the prerogatives 
of the priest in offering incense, he was smitten with leprosy and remained a leper 
the rest of his life. Read II Samuel, chap. 24, and see that when David had com- 
mitted a serious blunder, he was given the choice between seven years of famine, 
three years of defeat by his foes, or three days of pestilence. He chose the last. 
Although not so stated in all cases, it is clear that illness and death were considered 
as direct visitations from Jehovah to be avoided only by placating Jehovah. 

A terrible incident of the destruction of life is recorded in Isaiah (37:33-36), 
in which 185,000 Assyrian soldiers are said to have died in a single night, the 
cause stated being ‘‘the angel of Jehovah.” Just what happened in this case is 
not hard to imagine, when we consider the valleys about Jerusalem filled for a long 
time with a besieging army dependent upon the limited and easily polluted water 
supply. Read Ps. 91, a summary of all these dangers given by the Psalmist, with 
the statement that ‘‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty,” and thus be secure against sickness, 
pestilence, or sudden death. 
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Many other passages referring to nature might be cited, but they would all 
illustrate the same attitude of the biblical writers. They were interested in nature, 
observed many of its phenomena, and were well informed in certain directions 
which involved practice. To them, however, there were no “laws of nature,” 
but a God who attended to all details. Their interest in nature was only as it 
spoke to them of God, and as it bore upon the affairs of men. In other words, 
it was religious primarily, and incidentally practical. Nature for its own sake 
had not as yet entered into the vision of men. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. By what means did the biblical writers secure their ideas of physical 
phenomena ? 

2. Describe their conception of the relation of God to the processes of nature. | 

»’3. What aspects of the story of creation showed keen observation ? 

4. What aspects of the same story show complete lack of scientific knowledge ? 

5. For what reasons are animals discussed in the Book of Job and similar 
passages ? 

6..Name uses of animals described in the Bible but not current today. 

7. How were pests interpreted ? 

8. Give some suggestions of the way in which trees were er by the 
biblical writers. 

9. What knowledge of horticulture is evidenced ? 

10. What were the notable crops and what element of uncertainty always 
entered into them ? 

11. What evidences do you find of mining operations ? 

12. What estimates were placed upon different mineral products, and how did 
people account for their existence ? - : 

13. Name some instances which illustrate the current ideas of the sources of 
water, rain, clouds, snow, hail, and ice. 

14. What have you to say concerning the curing of water, and the curing by 
water ? 

15. How were storms interpreted ? 

16. How were drought, famine, earthquake, and similar phenomena inter- 
preted ? 

17. What would you say was the belief of the Hebrews concerning sickness 
and health ? 

18. What knowledge of the laws of nature had the Hebrews? 

19. Why were the Hebrews interested in nature, and why did they so fre- 
quently fall into poetry when speaking of it ? 

20. Is it proper to go to the Bible for data which belong to the realm of science ? 
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STUDY V 


BIBLICAL STANDARDS OF HISTORY, CHRO- 
NOLOGY, AND STATISTICS 


~ By D. D. LUCKENBILL 


Most of us are content to let fashions change from year to year—we like 
variety. But how many of us have appreciated the fact that standards of truth, 
morality, and ethics are not eternally the same? And when it comes to religion, 
do we not at once assume the attitude that here there can be no compromise, no 
concessions? We are quite willing that people should “investigate” the story 
of George Washington and the cherry tree, but the story of David and the giant 
must be sacred from such investigation. Why this difference in attitude? In the 
case of George—well, everybody knows how stories get started, and it doesn’t 
matter anyway. But in the case of David, that’s different: that’s in the Bible. 
The story is true or false. If false, then the man who wrote it intentionally 
deceived, and the veracity of the whole Bible is at stake. So some of us still reason. 
The medieval traveler who found the Holy Land a stony, barren land, had his 
book suppressed by the authorities who knew from their Bible that Palestine was a 
land flowing with milk and honey. The traveler, not the Bible, was mistaken, 
Today, without a moment’s hesitation, we turn to our school geography or an 
encyclopedia for information as to the climate, soil, products, etc., of Palestine, 
and if we think of our Bible at all, its description of the Holy Land just quoted 
would elicit the remark “That’s just poetic imagery.” But it must have seemed 
like that to the Israelites who came in from the desert. 

One of the most pernicious products of an ecclesiastically controlled scholar- 
ship of the not-too-distant past was the distinction between sacred and profane 
history. The history of Greece or Rome might be, and often was, studied critically, 
Its myths and legends were easily separated from that which on the face of it 
showed the marks of plausible fact. But the statements found in the Bible, 
whether they concerned geography, geology, religion, or history, were all accepted 
without questions as “true,” and any statements found in other books which 
contradicted those of the Bible were unhesitatingly put down as “false.” 

But we are living in a new day. We do not now go to our Bible for our 
geology, chemistry, or astronomy. And we have come to the point where we are 
ready to say that the Bible history should and must undergo the most searching 
scrutiny of modern historical science and take its status as history from the results 
of that examination. 
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In previous studies in this series we have seen that the writers of the books 
the Old Testament, and even the Gospels, did not have the same standards in 
the collection of data or the assignment and use of them as our modern scientifi 
historian. Indeed it would be surprising if they had had. Hundreds of the, 
to us most commonplace, cause-and-effect relations of the physical world were 
totally unknown to them, as indeed they were to men for centuries after their 
day. How much less is scientific accuracy to be expected of them in matters 
pertaining to history where memory of the individual or the race plays so large a 
part? Ina word, we must try to place ourselves back of their eyes, we must try 
to make their standards ours for the time if we would understand their lite 
productions. 

Hero Stories.—Wherever we have been able to trace its beginnings, whether 
among the Romans, the Greeks, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, or the Egyptians, 
the evolution of history has been practically the same. Long before anything i 
ppt into writing, the stories of the deeds of valor of the heroes of the past are han 
down by word-of-mouth from generation to generation, ever changing in the matte 
of details, and ever tending to become stereotyped, cast in the same mold. 
begins speculation as to the natural and spiritual phenomena of the world about 
man, and a body of myths arise to explain how the earth came to be, why the s 
takes his daily course across the heavens, how this or that place became sacred— 
in short, stories which give answers to a thousand “how’s” and “why’s.” 
last of all, when the big man of the tribe becomes a king, then some obsequious 
courtier will keep a record of the victories, defeats being passed over in silence, 
and public benefactions of his lord, such as the building of temples. And so we 
have our first annals. 

Review the life of Moses, Exod. 2:1-10, and compare with it the well-known 
legend of Sargon. Sargon’s mother was a priestess. His father and his father’s 
brother were dead. In secret his mother bore him. She put him into a basket 
of rushes, which she covered over with bitumen, and set adrift on the river. The 
child is borne down stream until rescued by Akki, the irrigator. Akki rears him, 
appoints him his gardener. Then Ishtar, the goddess, loved Sargon, and made 
him ruler of a kingdom. The legends which gathered around the names of 
Romulus, Cyrus, Alexander, and others, show similar hair-breadth escapes of 
youthful heroes. 

Read Gen., ch. 37; I Sam., ch. 1-3; I Sam., ch. 17, and the early chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, and note the interest shown in the childhood of Joseph, 
Samuel, David, and Jesus. If the biblical writers had ignored these old stories 
of the early life of their heroes they would have been peculiar indeed, for the same 
interest in the childhood of great men appears today in biographies without num- 
ber. Today, however, the historian has at his command innumerable records and 
personal sources of information which were not available in biblical times, and 
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one cannot marvel at the credulous mind of ancient peoples when he realizes 
that ‘‘hearsay” was largely their only authority. 

Traditions about Things.—How did the world come into existence? Who 
was the first man? The first woman? Why do people wear clothes? Why 
must man work for his living? Why so many different languages? What is the 
meaning of the rainbow? Why was a certain pillar at Bethel and why a certain 
tree at Hebron sacred? The answers given to these and many more questions 
by the folk-imagination of early Israel will be found in the early chapters of 
Genesis. Read Gen. 1:1-2:4; 2:5-3:24; chs. 6-9; 11; 28:16-21. 

Extensive annals such as have been preserved from ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
have not come down to us from Israel. That large bodies of this kind of literature 
were produced is evident from the incorporation of such copious extracts there- 
from in the historical books of the Old Testament. 

Genealogical Statements.—The first pretentious step in history writing was 
that which Washington Irving so cleverly parodied in A History of New York from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. From Egypt, we have 
fragments of the ‘‘ Palermo Stone” on which were recorded, in the briefest form, 
the earliest annals that have come down to our time. This monument dates from 
the Fifth Dynasty, about 2700 B.c., and here already we find the historian pushing 
his history back of the beginning of the dynasties into the mists of antiquity where 
flesh-and-blood kings give way to heroes, demigods, and finally the gods them- 
selves. From Babylonia there have reached us, via the church fathers, fragments 
of the history of that land by Berossos (a Babylonian, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great).! ‘‘The Babyloniaca of Berossos was divided into three books. The 
first book described the origin of the world and of man, and continued down to the 
deluge. The second described the deluge and perhaps came down into the his- 


torical period; and the third book was devoted to the historical period. .... 
According to Berossos there reigned before the flood ten kings during a period of 
one hundred and twenty sars..... The sar is 3,600 years; that is these kings 
‘reigned 432,000 years. .... The dynasties of Berossos after the flood as they have 
come down to us are these: 
Suamemmery. ©O Kings after the Flood..................2..06. 34.090 years 
Bemnneevies Wiedian Usurpers..........-..200se eee c ee eseee 224 years 
BIL KINGS, ws eee eee n Pcracieue 48 years 
SET AC DAICEANS, . ook ect cee ttc eee 458 years 
MEER LQIAIS ores). 92 .'cc ccc ce cece ceo ce mec gece 245 years 
VI Dynasty. 45 Kings....... “conn: sorcteaSRicRe Ci ee eds See ae eae 526 years” 


Now there have recently come to light some cuneiform documents dating from 
ahout 2100 B.C., which show that Berossos follows an artificial scheme of history 


| tRogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, I, 507 f. 
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writing which was upwards of two thousand years old in his day. No doubt 
writings of Berossos suffered much in transmission to our day, but it is exceedingly’ 
probable that his list of dynasties differed widely from those written down, say’ 
a few hundred years before his time and they certainly do not agree with th 
written 2100 B.c. The modern student of history finds as little value in the wo: 

of Manetho, a native Egyptian historian who lived about the same time as B 

and whose history of Egypt has come down to us in almost as fragmentary a) 
condition as that of the late Babylonian historian. Manetho’s division of t 
rulers of United Egypt into thirty dynasties has been retained for convenien: 
sake, but the historian has much trouble in fitting the known rulers into these 
dynasties. When we find that these ancient lists which are practically contem 
poraneous are not in agreement with each other, how much less can we hope fi 
accuracy in detail in documents which have been copied and recopied perha 
dozens or scores of times. 

»* Read now Gen. 4: 16f; 5,6, 12; 10; 11, and Matthew r. It will be eviden' 
at a glance that we have in Gen. 4, 16f. and 5, two traditions, varying qui 
perceptibly, giving the family tree of the antediluvian patriarchs. 

The biblical writers followed the same pretentious scheme of making 
beginning of the world the starting point of the history of their own people, 
made the same uncritical use of their sources—traditions, folk-tales, 
chronicles—as did Manetho, Berossos, and most of the Greek, Roman, Arab, 
later European historians. Our modern historical methods are very mod 
indeed. Nevertheless, they had their beginnings more than two thousand y 
ago among the Greeks. 

Historical Investigation among the Greeks.—It was the Greeks who took th 
first steps in the direction of critical and scientific historical investigation. Th 
first steps led to a struggle which has lasted to our own day, and the end is no 
yet in sight. For in antiquity, as today, the capacity to believe what is writte 
or spoken with sufficient emphasis and reiteration seems to have been unlimit 
“Credulity is a natural attitude of mind; criticism is one of the most difficul 
acquisitions of culture.”* 

It was a shock even to the Greeks to have one of their historians begin 
work: ‘Hecateus or Miletus thus speaks: ‘I write as I deem true, for the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks seem to me manifold and laughable.” Socrates was condemned 
to death ostensibly because he denied the gods of the state and corrupted the 
youth of Athens, which meant that he was not sound doctrinally as regards 
Homer, and Greek tradition. It was not safe even in enlightened Athens to cast 
doubt upon accepted truth. 

Herodotus felt the desirability of acquainting oneself as far as possible with the 
lands and peoples whose story one wished to tell, but he remained typically uncrit- 















* Shotwell, An Introduction to the History of History, p. 19. 
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; ical in his attitude toward what was told him. The “yarns” he picked up in 
_ Egypt from the priests are certainly not history. It remained for Thucydides, 
| the historian of the Peloponnesian war to break the new path. 
j 1 “Fris Greek predecessors in the recording of events had been, he conceived, 
_ of two classes. First, there were the epic poets, with Homer at their head, whose 
characteristic tendency in the eyes of Thucydides, is to exaggerate the greatness 
or splendour of things past. Secondly, there were the Ionian prose writers whom 
_he calls ‘chroniclers,’ whose general object was to diffuse a knowledge of legends 
_ preserved by oral tradition, and of written documents—usually lists of officials or 
genealogies—preserved in public archives; and they published their materials as 
they found them, without criticism. .... In contrast with these predecessors 
Thucydides has subjected his materials to the most searching scrutiny. ‘The ruling 
principle of his work has been strict adherence to carefully-verified facts. ‘As to 
the deeds done in the war, I have not thought myself at liberty to record them on 
hearsay from the first informant or on arbitrary conjecture. My account rests 
either on personal knowledge or on the closest possible scrutiny of each statement 
made by others. The process of research was laborious because conflicting 
accounts were given by those who had witnessed the several events, as partiality 
swayed or memory served them.’ ” 

The modern historian would say, with Thucydides, “‘there probably was an 
expedition undertaken by certain Hellenic groups against Troy, but the record 
has suffered so much in transmission and has been so encumbered with legends 
that it is utterly impossible to make any definite statements as to the course of 
events, much less, as to the date, causes and results of such a war.” 

In like manner, it is useless, says the modern historian, to try to get at the 
historical events which may lie buried beneath the legends of the Patriarchs ot 
the Old Testament. Lists of officials, genealogies, even annals depending on the 
daily notes taken by the official scribes of kings or pharaohs, cannot be used with- 
out criticism. Yes, even the accounts of eye witnesses cannot be trusted, because 
conflicting accounts are given by those who witness events, as partiality sways 
or memory serves them. 

Read If Sam. 1:18; Josh. 10:13; Num. 21:14; I Kings 11:11; 14:19; 
15:23 and note that we have frequent allusions to other works, “authorities,” 
in the Old Testament, such as the “Book of Jashar,” the ‘‘Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah,” the books of the “Chronicles of the Kings of Israel,” but quotations 
from these never make the facts either more or less plausible to the historian who 
views his sources critically. The author of the books of Chronicles frequently 
informs his readers that “the rest of the acts” of a particular king may be found 
“written among the acts of the kings of Israel” (cf. If Ch. 33:18). These are the 
acts which do not interest him or suit the particular purpose of his narrative, a 


See article ‘“Thucydides” in eleventh edition Encyclopedia Brittannica. 
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frank confession of the selective process. Not until we reach the New Testament 
period, do we have any attempt to authenticate statements through the evidence 
of eye witnesses. Read the introductory verses to The Gospel of Luke, the book 

of the Acts, and the Revelation of John. Moreover, the fact that an account of 
an event under discussion had been written, would go a long way toward proof 
of trustworthiness with an Old Testament writer who would not have thought - 
of approaching his task with standards such as Thucydides announced. ) 

Let us see if we cannot come closer to the standard of the biblical writers “by 
coming a little nearer home.” Thucydides was a Greck, the biblical writers were 
Semites. We had better, therefore, return to the Semitic world. j 

Arab History Writing.—The average Arab historian, when he wanted to write 
a history, first of all set about making a collection of all histories already written - 
that touched his chosen field. This was the hardest part of his task, and when it 
was done the rest was comparatively easy; that is, to patch together extracts from | 
the different ‘‘authorities” in such a way as to give a more or less continous 
narrative and to cover the ground; which meant, the history of the world from the 
beginning down to his own time. Difficulty arose when it was not possible to 
reach a decision as to the relative merits of two or three accounts of the same 
event. In this case, he usually includes the two or three competing variants and 
lets the reader do the deciding. 

A modern instance may be illuminating. A member of the Faculty of the 
American University of Beirut, Syria, is editing a typical Arabic manuscript, 
Tarabulsy’s History of Syria and Egypt, containing 516 pages. The author’s 
purpose is to give an account of the critical period in the history of Syria, between 
1830 and 1840, in which he played no insignificant part. He begins with the 
beginning of all things and only on page 469 does he come to the story of his own 
period, and it is treated as an epilogue! 

In the matter of their Hadith, that is, tradition concerning Muhammad and 
his companions, they were more painstaking. “Already in the last years of 
Muhammad’s life it was a pious custom that when two Moslems met, one should 
ask for news (hadith) and the other should relate a saying or anecdote of the 
Prophet. After his death this custom continued, and the name Hadith was still 
applied to sayings and stories which were no longer new. In the course of time 
an elaborate system of Tradition was built up, as the Koran—originally the sole 
criterion by which the Moslems were guided alike in the greatest and smallest 
matters of public and private interest—was found insufficient for the complicated 
needs of a rapidly extending empire. Appeal was made to the sayings and 
practice (suuna) of Muhammad, which now acquired ‘the force of law and 
some of the authority of inspiration. ... . Thus during the first century of 
Islam there was a multitude of living witnesses from whom traditions were 
collected, committed to memory, and orally handed down. Every tradition con- 
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sists of two parts: the text (matn) and the authority (sanad, or isnad), thus, the 
relater says “I was told by A, who was informed by B, who had it from C, that the 
Prophet (God bless him) and Abu Bakr and Umar used to open prayer with the 
words ‘Praise to God, the Lord of all creatures.’ Written records and compilations 

“were comparatively rare in the early period. .... During the first century of 
Islam the forging of Traditions became a recognized political and religious weapor, 
of which all parties availed themselves. Even men of the strictest piety practiced 
this species of fraud (tadlis), and maintained that the end justified the means. 
Their point of view is well expressed in the following words which are supposed to 
have been spoken by the Prophet: ‘You must compare the sayings attributed to 
me with the Koran; what agrees therewith is from me, whether I actually said 
it or no’; and again: ‘Whatever good saying has been said, I myself have said it.’ 
As the result of such principles every new doctrine took the form of an Apostolic 
Hadith; every sect and every system defended itself by an appeal to the authority 
of Muhammad. We may see how enormous was the number of false traditions 
in circulation from the fact that when Bukhari (870 A.D.) drew up his collection en- 
titled ‘The Genuine’ (al-Sahih), he limited it to some 7,000, which he picked out 
of 600,000.””! 

We need not stop to discuss Ibn Khaldun, “the greatest historical thinker of Islam,” 
for, as Nicholson remarks, “He stood far above his age, and his countrymen have admired 
rather than followed him. His intellectual descendants are the great mediaeval and 
modern historians of Europe—Machiavelli and Vico and Gibbon.” 

Biblical History.—We are now in a position to go back to the biblical writers 
better equipped to discover and appreciate the standards which guided them in their 
endeavor to tell the story of their people. Did they, like the Moslem controversi- 
alists, deliberately forge “sayings” of their heroes? We have no evidence that 
they did, but the early centuries of the Christian Era produced a large number of 
“spurious” Gospels, some of which have survived (See also Luker:1). The Moslem 
historians quoted (ad nauseam, for western readers) the whole line of “authorities” 
through whom the account of this or that event had come down to them. And they 
were quite convinced of the accuracy of a statement if this line of authorities 
finally reached one of Muhammad’s contemporaries. If a number of contradic- 
tory statements could be traced to these Companions of the Prophet they were all 
set down and the pious ejaculation added: “God knows which is correct.” 

The Old Testament writers have not been at such pains to verify their authori- 
ties. If one reads carefully the accounts in I Samuel beginning with chap. 16 
and I Kings, beginning with chap. 17, containing large sections of earlier biograph- 
ical sketches of men like David, Elijah, or Elisha, it is evident that many tradi- 
tions which had gathered about the names of these heroes were unhesitatingly 
accepted by the original biographers, as well as by the historians who made use 


t Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 143 f. 
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of their biographies. And let us not forget that these men had no knowledge of 
modern science. We need not believe that an iron axe-head ever could be made to 
float on water, or that salt thrown into a spring would “‘heal” the waters thereof. 
But such things were not beyond the limit of the believable for the writers of the 


biblical books, and we should not forget that they are incredible to only a small 


fraction of the men who live on our earth today, We are safe in saying that there 
are millions living now who would not be surprised if the sun rose in the west 
tomorrow morning. They would regard it as unusual, to be sure, and would, 
no doubt, put on a few additional amulets to ward off harm from the evil spirits 
which were evidently abroad. The cures effected in the mission hospitals of Syria 


today are just as miraculous to the inhabitants of the land as was, say, the raising — 


of Lazarus from the dead. Ibn Khaldun said “The rule for distinguishing what 
is true from what is false in history is based on its possibility or impossibility.” 
But “all things were possible” in those days. We must not expect the ancients 
to halk at miracles. 

But to come back to the use of “authorities.” As stated above, the Moslem 
historian tried to trace all statements from mouth to mouth, back to some com- 
panion of the Prophet, who was, per se, above suspicion. If these authorities 
contradicted one another, he would not presume to judge. Now our modern 
biblical scholars have shown that the first six books of the Old Testament are 
composite in structure. Small collections of traditions, folk-tales, poems, were 
gathered together into two larger works somewhere between 930 and 750 B.C." 
These two were later combined, and with them was interwoven still another later 
work represented by our book of Deuteronomy and passages of “deuteronomic 
coloring.” Read the story II Kings 22 and review Study I. Finally, in or after 
the exile, this composite work was made still more complicated by the incorpora- 
tion of yet another element, the priestly rewriting, and additions of Ezra’s times. 
And in every stage of this evolution, and even thereafter, editor after editor made 
revisions and annotations. We do not know the name of a singlé editor or author. 
The Hebrew, like most of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian literary works, 
were anonymous. 

In like manner it can be shown that the books of Samuel and Kings and 
Matthew and Acts are composite works. Let us look at only a few passages 
which will help to make this clear. 

In II Kings 6:23 we read “And the bands of Syria came no more into the 
land of Israel,” and the verse following ‘And it came to pass after this, that 
Benhadad, king of Syria gathered all his host, and went up, and besieged Samaria.” 
Here the “join” was not made with care, to say the least. 

“The first thing that attracts our attention in reading the story of Samuel and 
David is the obvious duplication of certain incidents. Two denunciations of Eli’s 
course are related, either one of which abundantly answers the author’s purpose. 


t The J. and E. collections (Skinner, Genesis, p. liii). 
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There are two accounts of Saul’s rejection, and the second makes no allusion to 
the earlier. The two (or three) accounts of Saul’s appointment as king are prob- 
ably another example. Two accounts of David’s coming to court have long given 
trouble to the harmonist. We have two sets of negotiations for Saul’s daughter, 
the later being ignorant of the earlier one. There are at least two accounts of 
David’s flight from court, two of his having Saul in his power, two of his seeking 
refuge with Achish, two of the death of Saul.’! 

Find for yourself the verification of these statements by reading carefully 
the first book of Samuel. 

The biblical writers, like the later Moslem historians, could not decide which 
version they should use, so they set down two or more. 

Especially interesting is II Sam. 21:18-22, where we seem to have brief notes 
on events which the author did not care to incorporate at length in his history. 
Among them is a reference to the slaying of ‘‘Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.” And the slayer was Elhanan, the son of Jaare- 
oregim the Beth-lehemite! The writer knew that tradition was not agreed that 
David had performed this deed of valor. Of course this passage has troubled 
good people from the days of the Chronicler, who said the man slain was “the 
brother of Goliath,” to the harmonists of our own day. Read I Chron. 20:5. 
But it does not trouble us if we appreciate the ways of history writing in the past. 

Read the life of David in the books of Samuel and I Kings, and compare it at 
every step with the biography as given in I Chronicles. Did you note any refer- 
ence by the Chronicler to the episode concerning Uriah and Bath-sheba? Which 
do you prefer, a man who gives you the good and the bad about his hero, or the 
one who suppresses that which will not be a credit to his saints? Isn’t this frank- 
ness on the part of the earlier writers of the Old Testament the very thing which 
makes their narratives so valuable for us? ‘The historical facts we are able to 
sift out by our critical methods, from the composite mass of traditions and folk- 
tales. But if these latter were absent, our picture of the /ife of that day would 
be sketchy indeed. We may be thankful that these writers did not have modern 
historical methods and standards, for if they had had, their writings would be as 
dull as the Chronicler’s, and as much of our modern history. 

Biblical Chronology.—When we turn to the chronology of the Bible, we are con- 
fronted by a host of difficulties. And it is not our purpose to try to solve any of 
them. Our interest is in the “how” of the dating, not in its accuracy. If we have 
a King James version in hand, we will find in the margin a series of dates beginning 
with B.c., 4000 for the creation. Who first put them there, we do not know. This 
is Archbishop Usher’s chronology. One need not stop to say that it is no longer 
accepted by modern students of the Bible. Let us get our light on the problem 
from the chronological systems of the ancient world. 

In ancient Babylonia, dates read as follows: ‘Year in which X (the reigning 
monarch) defeated Y, or built such-and-such a canal or temple.” In Assyria a 

tH. P. Smith, Samuel, p. xv. 
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limmu-system was early invented. According to this the years were named for 
the king and his officials. Just as if we should date by “the year of President 
Harding,” followed by “the year of Vice-President Coolidge,” etc. The Egyptians 
had a system of their own which we need not take up here. 

It will be seen at once that such systems were far from perfect. It is true 
long limmu lists were compiled, dynastic lists constructed, but one has only to try 


to date a given event preceding 1000 B.C. in terms of our own era to see how little — 


the “authorities” agree. The modern historian is forced to check up his “dead 
reckoning” by astronomy. In Amos 1:1 we read: “‘The words of Amos who 
was among the herdsmen of Tekoa, which he saw concerning Israel in the days 
of Uzziah king of Judah, and in the days of Joash king of Israel, two years 


before the earthquake.” Of course everybody knew when the earthquake occur- 


red.t Now it is due to just such a reference as this that we are able to connect up 
the limmu-lists of the Assyrians with our own chronology. In one of these lists 
a little note is added after the name of the official who gave his name to the year: 
“in the month of Sivan there was an eclipse of the sun.”” Astronomers have shown 
that this no doubt refers to a total eclipse of the sun which ‘“‘occurred at Nineveh, 
June 15, 763 B.c., lasting two hours and forty-three minutes, with the middle of 
the eclipse at 10:00 A.M.” 

Problems of Chronoiogy must be approached with pencil in hand. Thus 
armed, let us look at the books of Kings. In I Kings 12 we have the account of 
the division of the kingdom of Solomon, and the establishment of two lines of 
kings. II Kings 9 gives the account of Jehu’s slaying of kings Joram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah. It follows, therefore, that the totals of the years of reign 
between these two points should be the same. 


ISRAEL pone JUDAH 
ngt 
ot Rel ob len 
Jeroboam (I Kgs. 14:19).......... 22 Rehoboam (I Kgs. 14:21).......-- 17 
macab (1 Kes. 15525). ..e catia 2  Abijah (I Kgs. 15:2)....e+e+seeee 3 
Baasha (I Kgs. 15:33)........-. - 24 Asa (I Kgs. 15:10)... ce cee 41 
Bubs Kgs. 16:6). pete ccanee cura 2 Jehoshaphat (I Kgs. 22:42)......-- 25 
Waite Us ISOS, 10:25). bon or aes 7d. Jehoram (1 Kgs. 8:17). Janne 8 
Grits th Gs. 16529). ican eennamere 12 Ahaziah (II Kgs. 8:26)....e.eeeee 1 
PAGE Ios. 10°90). on een 22 
Ahaziah (I Kes. 22:51),....26-205 2 
Oran CLE Bars (1) seem aes eee 12 
Total 08 Total 05 


« Some years ago a traveler asked a Palestinian peasant woman when her boy was born. 
“He was born when the cucumbers were ripe.” Not very encouraging. Have you ever 
asked a “before the war” negro of the south his age? 
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In like manner, the sum of the reigns of these two lines of kings from the 
accession of Jehu and Athaliah to the fall of Samaria in the sixth year of Hezekiah 
and the ninth of Hoshea (II Kgs. 17:6) should be equal. 


ISRAEL JUDAH 

Length Length 

of Reign of Reign 

Years Mos. Years 

Menumupieieys: 10°360)..........3.. 28 Athaliah (II Kgs. 11, 3 and 4)... 6 (7) 

Weboanaz (1) Kgs, 13:1).......... 7a Tenoashy (LieKeosipes tT)! are ee 40 

Someta) gs. 13:10)............ LOmeAmaAzian (Ll Kes erato) eee ya 20 

Neropoam (Ii Kgs. 14:23) ......°.. 41 Uzziah (Azariah) (II Kgs. 15:2)... 52 

Zechariah (II Kgs. 15:8)....... Onnosmemothamn (LieKipss 15033) ean eee 16 

Shallum (II Kgs. 15:13)....... pmow ~Abat (i Kes? i632) 300. os 16 

Menahem (II Kgs. 15:17)......... TOMMLICZEMIa Nanas et tas cy Core ee 6 
mekanian (Il Kgs. 15:23)......... 2 
Remrnmrings 15°27). .........0% 20 
Piectea i) Kes. 17:1)............ 9 

Total 143 yrs. 7 mos. Total 165 yrs. 


Now it is a plain matter of addition with which we are dealing, but our two 
pairs of totals do not match, as they should. 

To make a long story short: it is evident to the modern historian that the man 
or men responsible for the final biblical chronology had a theory as to the number 
of years between the creation of the world and some certain date, perhaps the 
coming of the Messiah, which would then have been put 4000 years after the former. 
This would also give a hundred generations of forty years each. But in spite of 
the fact that there was evidently considerable shifting to be done to fit the history 
into the scheme, and in spite of the fact that there was a scheme into which the 
history had to be fitted, in the main the dates of events are not far from accurate. 
For we are able in many cases to check them up by means of the astronomically 
fixed Assyrian chronology; even the 480 years from the Exodus to the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple (I Kings, 6) are not far from wrong as we know from extra- 
biblical evidence. 

Biblical Statistics—Now if we are somewhat confused in our dates by the 
oriental’s carelessness in, or disregard for, matters of chronology, our difficulties 
increase when we come to examine the way in which he dealt with figures. Let 
me take an example from the Assyrian annals: At the battle of Karkar, B.c. 854, 
where Ahab was present, a battle of which biblical writers make no mention at 
all in their history, Shalmaneser of Assyria claims to have met and defeated the 
allied kings of Syria and parts of Asia Minor. ‘The Assyrian story is of a great 
victory, in which the allies, according to the Monolith Inscription lost 14,000, while 
the Obelisk inscription makes the loss 20,500, and a third account places it at 2 5,000, 


ce 
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and a fourth increases it to 29,000.”" Now we know that the Assyrian kings had 
official scribes accompany the army to collect statistics. But when these statistics 
were incorporated into the annals of the monarch they took the form that would 
be most pleasing to his majesty. We are now able to check up on many an event 
recorded by these scribes, seeing that we have versions from Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia and the Hittite-land. 

When we turn to our Old Testament, especially when we compare the figures 
in the books of Samuel and Kings with those found in Chronicles, we realize that 
here too we are in the ancient inaccurate world. ‘‘Palestine today is by no means 
thinly populated, but the total number of its inhabitants is only about 600,000. 
At its greatest prosperity the number may have reached 2} millions. Every one 
has felt difficulty with regard to these numbers in Chronicles. We read in Chron. 
13:3, 17 that Abijah with 400,000 men fought against Jeroboam with 800,000 and. 
killed 500,000 of them. In II Chron. 14:8 Asa takes the field against Zerah the 
Ethiopian, who has 1,000,000 men with 3c9,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of 
BeAjamin, the smallest of the Tribes, which had previously been practically wiped 
out by the slaying of 25,000 men. (See Judges 20, 46.) When the numbers can 
be checked by the parallel passages in the older narrative, the tendency of the 
Chronicler to exaggerate is manifest. I Chron. 18:4; 19:18 make David capture 
7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, while II Sam. 8:4; 10:18 give 700 of 
each. According to I Chron. 21:25 David pays 600 shekels of gold for Ornan’s 
threshing floor, while according to II Sam. 24:24 he gives only 50 shekels of silver. 
David gathers together for the building of the Temple, according to 1 Chron. 
22:14, 100,000 talents of gold and 100,000 talents of silver; but according to 
1 Kings 10:14 the whole revenue in gold of the Kingdom in the much richer days 
of Solomon, was only 666 talents of gold.’ 

All we can say in this matter is that the Chronicler exaggerated his figures 
very much indeed. As to the figures in the earlier books we can say little with any 
degree of assurance. However, we may be reasonably certaim that the Hebrew 
writers were no more careful in these matters than their Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Hittite contemporaries. Their ways in these matters were not our 
ways. Their standards do not measure up to the modern historian’s standards. 

Conclusion.—What is our conclusion? The biblical writers were children of 
their age. They were Orientals not Occidentals. In the matter of the use of 
tradition they were altogether uncritical. Their chronology was anything but 
scientific and their freedom with numbers is attested at every turn in their docu- 
ments. Nevertheless the most critica! of our modern historians have reached the 
conclusion that neither the Egyptians nor the Babylonians, nor the Assyrians, 
produced any writers who had the historical insight possessed by the authors 


* Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, pp. 289 f. 
2 Hastings, One Volume Dictionary of the Bible, 132. 
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of some of the narratives which have entered into the composition of the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Not until Thucydides can we find their peer in the 
ancient world. This great Greek hoped “that his history would be found profitable 
by ‘those who desire an exact knowledge of the past as a key to the future, which in 
all probability will repeat or resemble the past. The work is meant to be a pos- 
session forever, not the rhetorical triumph of an hour.’”? Although they never 
tell us the purpose of their history, the biblical writers wrote of a world in which 
God reigned. ‘They had a religious bias,” says the modern historian. ‘‘Yes,” 
say we, “and we are glad they had.” 

The biblical historians may not have possessed our modern ways and means 
for getting at the actual facts of the history of their people, but they seldom failed 
to give a fearless estimate of the men and events that came within the range of 
their investigations. It would have been an easy, and popular procedure to point 
out the iniquities of the Amorites, Canaanites and Assyrians, and the good qualities 
of the Israelites. But the Israelites were constantly reminded of the fact that 
their national misfortunes, and they were many, were due to their own blunders, 
misdeeds, sins. How many of us are ready to have our country’s history weighed 
in the balances ? 

There are pessimistic notes in the Bible. We wonder that there are so few. 
Especially does this come home to one who reads the contemporaneous literatures 
of Assyria and Egypt in which it is almost impossible to find an optimistic state- 
ment. And yet it was the Israelites who produced the only optimistic literature of 
these times, the Israelites who were being ground to pieces between the upper 
and lower millstones—Assyria and Egypt, and who had the least reason for 
hoping for better things. The Israelites were probably no more and no less 
patriotic than the other people of antiquity. Their history shows as many suc- 
cesses and failures as that of their neighbors. But even if their body lies moulder- 
ing in the grave, their soul goes marching on. Why? Because their nation pro- 
duced men who could sum up the ethical and religious duties of man in terms of 
justice, kindness and humility before God. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the rise of hero stories in any ancient literature. 

2. How prevalent was the interest in the childhood of heroes in ancient times ? 
Give examples. 

3. To what human characteristic do we owe the stories of places, the origin of 
customs, and similar folk-lore ? 

4. At what point did ancient historians feel it necessary to begin their histories ? 

5. What historian (not biblical) was the first to feel that investigation must 
precede history-writing ? 


t Article already quoted. 
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II. 
12. 


’ 
ra 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


. How do the stories of Elijah and Elisha serve as illustrations of the fact that 


the writers did not investigate the materials which they used ? 


. At what period in the development of biblical writings do we find traces of 


attempts to investigate sources ? 


. What was the ancient Semitic custom in regard to credit for authorship or 


editorial work ? 


. What is meant by composite authorship ? 
Io. 


Why is it of so great value to us that we have the intermixture of folk-lore 
with more reliable historical facts of the early days of Israel ? 

What can you say of the interest of Semitic people in genealogies ? 

What was taken as the standard by which biblical chronology was measured 
or any event was dated ? 


. What treatment of numbers do we find in Chronicles as compared with earlier 


accounts of the same events ? 


. By what process does the author of our study illustrate the inaccuracy of 


,»chronological statements in the Books of Kings ? 

Was the primary purpose of the biblical writers historical or religious ? 

What characteristics as writers did they share with those of other Semitic 
literatures ? 


In what attitude of mind were the biblical writers peculiar? 
How do you account for this peculiarity ? 


. 


; 


t 


ee 


— = 


What testimony does the influence of the Bible in past ages bear to the ques- — 


tion of the achievement of their purpose by biblical writers ? 

As we find some biblical statements concerning science and exact history set 
aside by modern discovery and investigation, do we find the religious values 
of the Bible diminished or enhanced by peculiar emphasis upon, and spiritual 
sympathy with, the purpose of prophets, statesmen, and poets ? 


j 
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STUDY VI 


THE GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF GOD 
IN THE BIBLE 


By J. M. POWIS SMITH AND SHAILER MATHEWS 


Nothing is more interesting than to trace the development of the conception 
of God in the minds of the Hebrew people as recorded in the Bible. The makers 
of the Bible did not start with a fully developed conception of deity, but gradually 
expanded a very limited idea of God as the circumstances of their national experi- 
ence and daily life compelled a continual process of readjustment of ‘their ideas. 
We shall trace that process of expansion in this study along five lines: I. The 
expansion of the scope of the divine activity; II. The growth of spirituality; III. 
The abiding conception of the universe as an expression of the direct activity of 
God; IV. The growth in the ethics of the God-idea; V. The Fatherhood of God. 

I. The Expansion of the Scope of the Divine Activity—Read Gen. 2. It is 
noticeable that in this passage, as in many other similar passages throughout the 


Old Testament, the divine name Jehovah is used, whereas in Genesis 1 the generic 


term God occurs. What is the function of a propername? Isit not to differentiate 
members of the same class one from the other? Since there are so many Smiths 
in the world, it is necessary to mark them off by distinctive appellations. Precisely 
in the same way the use of a proper name in the field of the God-ideas indicates 
that the world is thought of as full of gods, and that in order to differentiate one 
from the other they must be given specific personal names. 

Read Judg. 11:21-28. In this story of the warfare between the Hebrews and 
the Ammonites, we find Jephthah arguing with the Ammonites to the effect that 
they ought to be satisfied with the territory that Chemosh, their god, has given 
them and allow the Hebrews to hold the territory that Jehovah, their god, has 
given them. This makes it perfectly clear that Jephthah thought of the earth as 
being divided up among the various peoples, each of whom had its own particu- 
lar god. The function of each god was to look after his people, to allot them their 
holdings, and to protect them in the possession of these holdings. Chemosh is 
just as valuable for the Ammonites as Jehovah for the Israelites. 

Read I Sam. 26:1-25. In this story of the relations between David and Saul, 
notice that the main point in David’s protest to Saul is that he is being driven out 
from the territory of Jehovah into the land of Philistia where he will be “away 
from the presence of Jehovah.” ‘The greatest calamity that can befall David 
in his own judgment is that he should thus die on a foreign soil, away from the 
presence of his own god. This case and that of Jephthah make perfectly clear 
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what appeared to be the case because of the use of the term Jehovah with which 
we started out. 

Read Judg. 3:7, 8, 12-14; 4:1-3; 6:1-5. In these various passages the point 
of view is noticeably that Jehovah has certain control over the gods of other 
nations, at least to the extent of permitting them to punish his own people, Israel, 
The nations are used as instruments of chastisement for the accomplishment of 
Jehovah’s punitive purpose. To this extent, at least, there is a breaking down of 
the boundaries separating territory from territory and god from god. 

Read Isa. 40:12-14; 41:21-24; 48:12-22. In these passages coming from the 
heart of the exile in the sixth century B.c., note that the aim of the prophet is to 
maintain the exclusive sovereignty of Jehovah, the Hebrew god. To that end he 
sarcastically derides the power of the idols. He describes the whole process by 
which they are made, their makers being human beings who tire themselves out 
in the process of making their own gods. He points out also the fact that these 
man-made gods are incapable of foretelling the future, whereas the Hebrew god 
is noted for his capacity to predict events. The point of his argument is that 
there is no God except Jehovah. The gods of the nations are idols and idols are 
nothing. 

Read Job, chaps. 38-41. The book of Job comes from somewhere in the Greek 
period of Hebrew history, perhaps in the fourth century B.c. At this point in the 
story of Job, God himself speaks from the heavens, overwhelming Job with the sense 
of his own littleness. The power of God is set forth here in a wonderful way. The 
operation of this power is worked out in detail, showing the many ways in which 
the divine omnipotence manifests itself. The conception of God here presented 
is worlds removed from the conceptions of God with which the Hebrews started 
out. The God of Isaiah, 40-55 and of the book of Job is the God of the 
universe. 

II. Growth in Spirituality —Read Gen. 2:4b-25; 3:8-10, 21. In the story of 
creation, notice the personal and direct way in which Jehovah is thought of as Creat- 
ing the world and its inhabitants. He “breathed into his nostrils,” he “planted a 
garden,” he made all vegetation come forth out of the ground. Notice particularly 
the creation of the animals in 2:18, followed by the creation of man and woman. 
You see the creative operation proceeding step by step—you can almost imagine 
a man doing his work before your eyes. In the story of the fall, notice how 
Jehovah is represented as “walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” It 
almost suggests a man out for a stroll after his dinner. Notice further that 
Jehovah is thought of as incapable of seeing Adam and Eve. They have hid them- 
selves among the trees of the garden. Jehovah has to call for them in order to 
find them. He does not know where they are. He must cry out, “Where art 
thou?” Finally, in this material notice the way in which the clothing for Adam 
and Eve is thought of as having been actually made by Jehovah himself. 
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Read Gen. 1:1-2:4a. This isa much later story of creation than that we have 
just been considering. It was written by @ priestly writer who held a much more 
exalted and highly developed conception of God than the makers of the creation 
story in Gen. 2. The date of this narrative is centuries later than that of Gen. 2. 
Here God merely speaks and things come into being. His word has creative force. 
All the details of manual operation are omitted. 

Read Ex. 3:1-7 and 33.17-23. Notice that in these old stories man is 
thought of as seeing God. It is quite possible to see God, but it is dangerous. 
The sight of him is certain to cause death of the beholder. Yet it is quite evident 
that the deity is thought of as existing in concrete, tangible, physical form, other- 
wise there would be no possibility of seeing him at all. 

Read with special care this second reference, Ex. 33:17-23, where Jehovah 
is represented as permitting Moses actually to see Jehovah’s back, though he may 
not look upon his face. This is so crass a conception of God as to be almost 
inconceivable to our modern folk. Contrast with this Col. 1:15; I Tim. 1:17, 


Hebrews 11:7; John 1:18, where it is clear that the very possibility of seeing 


God is denied. Jehovah is thought of as an invisible eapiriewel being, sight of whom 
by human eyes is inconceivable. 

Read Gen. 3:9-19; 9:1-17; 12:1; 18:1-33. Observe that in these passages 
God is represented as speaking directly to his servants. Moses and others talk 
with God ag a man would talk with his friend. When God has anything to say 
to one of these servants of his he says it directly by word of mouth, 

Read Gen. 15§:1-21; 16:7-14; 17:1-22; 19:1 f. Observe that in these cases 


_ God makes known his law to mankind through intermediary agencies. If he does 


appear himself, it is but in visions. He is more likely, though, to speak through 
angels. In some of the cases it is rather difficult to decide whether the angel is 
not thought of as identical with God himself. Perhaps in these cases there has 
been a working over of an older conception by a later editor. 

Ill. The Universe as Directly Controlled by God.--Read Josh. 10:12-14. 
Observe that here an old poetic statement taken from the book of Jashar has 
been incorporated in the narrative by the editor of this material, and has been 
interpreted as a historical fact. He takes it for granted that the sun actually 
did stand still for the space of a whole day. 

Read Ex. 14:15-29 and Josh. 3:9-17. Notice that in these places the waters 
of the Red Sea and the Jordan respectively are conceived of as having piled up in 
heaps on either side of a dry pathway over which the Israelites crossed. The 
ordinary laws of gravity are calmly set at naught. God is thought of as intervening 
directly and setting a:id: all ordinary operations of nature for the benefit of his 
chosen people. 

Read Isa. 7 and notice particularly the challenge which Isaiah throws out to 
Ahaz. “Ask me a sign; make it deep down to Sheol beneath, or high up into the 
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heavens above.” Isaiah dares Ahaz to ask for the performance of a miracle. He } 
sets no limits. He is ready to deliver any kind of wonder that Ahaz may demand. — 
Is there any doubt that Isaiah had no fear on the score of his capacity to do anything ~ 
that he might be called upon to do? Did Ahaz share the same belief in Isaiah’s ‘ 
power? If not, why did he not accept the challenge and dare Isaiah to make 
good upon his proposition. If Isaiah had failed, would not this have been the very 

best possible way to discount Isaiah’s theory and to have freed the king from all — 
further trouble from Isaiah’s interference? Is it not fairly evident that both Isaiah 

and Ahaz believed that Isaiah could make good upon his daring challenge? Does — 
not this presuppose God’s direct management of the affairs of the world and of | 
the universe in general, and the prophet’s ability to secure God’s direct co-operation — 
in any way that might be necessary for the accomplishment of the divine purpose ? 

Read 2 Kings 6:14-19. In this story of Elisha at Dotham, it is to be noted 
how confidently Elisha points his hearer to the heavens, and how sure both alike 
are of the presence of myriads of the heavenly hosts looking down upon the scene. 
With the same assurance and efficiency Elisha proceeds to strike the army of the 
enemy with blindness and to lead the whole mass of them groping their way to 
the presence of the king. It is quite evident that for men like this, the entire — 
power of the God-idea is conceived of as at their disposal to be used in any way 
made necessary by any given situation. Compare the remark attributed to Jesus 
(Matt. 26:53), where he is represented as confident of his power to call upon 
twelve legions of angels. 

Read Ezek. 38, 39. The prophet Ezekiel is here confidently predicting the 
overthrow of the forces opposed to Judaism. These are represented by Gog, of 
the land of Magog. They are all to be gathered upon the soil of Palestine where 
they will be overthrown by internecine strife, by plague, and by destruction rained 
upon them from the heavens. The Hebrews are not to be called upon to lift a 
hand in self-defense. Their labor is confined to the task of burying the dead and 
cleaning up the land after the slaughter. This process will require seven long 
months. The prophet is perfectly certain of the occurrences of events just as he — 
sees them in his mind’s eye. Why should he not be when he had historical records 7 
before him telling of the occurrences of similarly wonderful, yea, miraculous ; 
events in days gone by? 

Indeed, the entire prophetic consciousness moved and operated in this realm 
of the supernatural. Their conviction that they knew the mind of God is part 
and parcel thereof. They thought of themselves as the spokesmen,of God. The 
word “prophet” means precisely that. See Ex. 4:16. They represent nothing 
but the mouth through which the divine mind expresses itself. They are 
passive instruments in the hands of God. Still further, in considering data of 
the sort we have been looking at, it must be borne in mind that in the Hebraic 
world there was no idea of natural law. The Hebrew people in general and the 
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prophets in particular thought of Jehovah as a supreme personality. Personality 

is not a slave of law. It can, if it will, set law at defiance, and break it at its 

own cost. This is perfectly obvious from the experience of any one of us. How 

much more true is this proposition of a supreme divine personality in a period 

when the universality of law has not been recognized. It was inevitable that 

religiously-minded people should think of the supreme personality as able to do 
whatsoever he would, and in any way that he pleased. In a sense, there was no 
such thing as miracle. All the detailed operations of the universe were thought of 
as the direct expression of the activity of God. These normal occurrences were 
just as wonderful as the unusual and abnormal. Both alike were the expression 
of divine power. There was no essential breakdown of this point of view until 
the scientific spirit was born in the modern world. 

IV. The Growth in the Ethics of the God-Idea.—In the beginning, there was 
no sense of unfitness in the Hebrew mind about representing Jehovah as using 
what we should call immoral means to achieve his ends. He is repeatedly repre- 
sented as hardening the heart of Pharaoh to the end that he may refuse to turn from 
his wicked ways, and may thus deserve the destruction that Jehovah is determined 
to mete out tohim. Read 7:3, 13; 5:19; 10:1. 

Read I Kings 22:1-28. In this narrative we have an extraordinary inter- 
pretation put in the mouth of Micaiah, the son of Imlah. The four hundred 
prophets have with one voice told Ahab to go up to the attack upon Ramoth-gilead 
and prosper, since Jehovah will be with him. Jehoshapat, king of Judah, is not 
quite satisfied by this facile prophecy, and insists that still another prophet shall 

be here. Micaiah, the son of Imlah, is thereupon summoned, and after ironically 
repeating the message of the four hundred, when pressed by Ahab for the truth 
and nothing but the truth, assures Ahab that these four hundred prophets have 
been inspired by Jehovah to lie, to the end that Ahab may be led to attack Ramoth- 
gilead, where he will meet his death. Micaiah’s interpretation of the situation 
as ending in the death of Ahab is verified. Neither Micaiah, the true prophet, 
nor Ahab, nor Jehoshaphat, nor the editor of the books of Kings saw anything out of 
the way in the idea that Jehovah should inspire four hundred of his prophets to 
tell a lie. A curious type of inspiration, is it not? 

Read Numb. 16:46-s0. In this strange story we see that the anger of Jehovah 
breaks out against the people of Israel, and that they are smitten down like so 
many flies by the thousand through the plague sent upon them by Jehovah. 
This frightful destruction is stopped when Aaron rushes into the midst of the dying 
populace waving acenser. This terrible destruction is wrought among the people 
because they have been human enough to complain that on the previous day 
Korah and his family were swallowed up by the earth (see 16:31-35) with all that 
belonged to them, and two hundred fifty other men were devoured by a fire that 
came forth from Jehovah. And all this because Korah and his followers had 
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presumed to dispute the ascendancy of Moses and Aaron over the congregatio 
Read chapter 16. Jehovah is certainly a terrible god. 

Read II Sam. 24:24, 25. In this and in several other cases Jehovah 
represented as being appeased by the performance of ritual or being angered 
because the proper ritual is not forthcoming. In this same spirit the entire priestly 
code, constituting most of the book of Leviticus and large parts of Exodus an 
Numbers, is constructed. Ritual is of equal importance with morals. But is i 
not true that to put any formal ceremony on the same plane with a moral impera- 
tive is to show a lack of appreciation of the significance of the moral. Morals 
must have a supreme place—nothing else will satisfy. 

Read Micah 6:6-8: 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah? 
And bow myself before God most high ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 

¥ Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
It has been showed thee, O man, what is good; 
And what does Jehovah require of thee 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ? 


This passage from the book of Micah was written some time in the — 
post-exilic period. It is a splendid definition of true religion. It combines the 
spiritual and the moral in its demands, and it puts the ritual in a distinctly second: | 
ary and inferior place. It represents the prophetic spirit at its best. It attributes 
to God a supreme interest in the matters of the moral life. ~~ ’ : 

Read Isa. 63, the book of Esther, the book of Daniel. the Imprecatory Psalms. 
Notice in these passages repeated time and again the idea that Jehovah is the God 
of the Hebrews, that his kindness extends primarily to them alone, that they are” 
his chosen people, his own special possessions. On the other hand, foreigners” 
are the enemies of Jehovah and his people. They lie outside of the range of 
Jehovah’s interests. They are permitted at times to function as disciplinary agents _ 
in the upbringing of Jehovah’s own specially beloved people, but for them as a 
primary end there is no place in the mind of God. It is true that many of these 
statements, if not most of them, come from periods when the Hebrews were suffer- . 
ing terrible things at the hands of non-Hebrews. It is quite natural that they | 
should feel in this way and that they should have conceived of God as sharing” 
their own sentiments. They conceived of themselves as the bearers of the one 
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true revelation of God to mankind, as the representatives of God in the world, 
d naturally all nations attacking them or opposing them were conceived of by 
them as hated not only by themselves but by their God also. Every nation 
that stands in the way of the fulfilment of the divine purpose is destined to destruc- 
tion. 

Read II Sam. 24 and observe that this great tragedy in Israel is represented 
as due to a census of the nation which Jehovah himself inspired David to have made. 
David does but carry out the suggestion of his divine master, and the result is 
that he and his people are terrifically punished by that same overlord. 

Read I Chron. 21:1-28. Bearing in mind that the book of Chronicles was 
‘written centuries after the books of Samuel, and so did not come into existence until 
around 300 B.C., it will be of interest to notice the progress that has been made 
in the intervening centuries in the conception of God. Whereas in II Sam. 24, 
Jehovah moved David to number Israel, in this passage it will be seen that Satan 
performs that function. See v. 1. 

Read Ezek. 20:25, 26. Here it will be noted that even a prophet like Ezekiel, 
who lived in the days of the exile and had been preceded by such great teachers 
‘as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah thinks of God in such a way as to be able 
to say that Jehovah had given his people Israel “statutes that were not good” and 
“ordinances wherein they should not live” to the end that he might “make them 
desolate.” This is to say, Jehovah himself inspires his people to do the wicked 
‘thing in order that through this experience in evil and the punishment consequent 
thereupon he may bring them to a knowledge of himself. This is clearly equal to 
“et us do evil that good may come.” 
| Read Isa. 52:13-53:12. In this wonderful Servant Song, so familiar to 
"most Bible readers, it is of especial interest to see that the attitude of the prophet 
toward foreign nations has entirely changed. This chapter, together with the 
entire group of chapters, Isaiah 40-55, of which it is a part, was written in the 
"midst of the exile in Babylonia. The problem of the interpreters of religion at 
"that day was to explain the sufferings of Israel. How do they function in the divine 
plan—that is the question that the writer sets himself in the particular passage 

we are considering. He says in summary three things; (1) that the sufferings of 
“Israel are over, that the past, which has been filled with suffering, is to give place 

in the immediate future to an age of glory for the people of God; (2) that the 
‘sufferings of Israel have been vicarious, that is to say, that Israel has suffered not 
for its own sins but for the sins of the world, that is, for the sins of these very 
_ people who have but recently carried them captive and held them in subjection; 
_ (3) that these sufferings have been not only of a penal character in punishment for 
“the sins of the world but they have also had redemptive efficacy. Through 

observation of the sufferings of Israel on the part of the nations at large, and 
"through the realization of the fact on the part of these nations that Israel is suffering 
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in their place, the nations will be wakened to the enormity of their own sins, od 
converted to the worship of the true God. Their hearts will be filled with gratitude 
as they see what the people of Israel has done in their behalf. All this rests upon 
the conception of the entire world as constituting the great human family, of which 
God is thought of as the Heavenly Father. Israel as one member of the family 
suffers for the other members. This conception of family relations is common 
throughout the Old Testament, but here for the first and only time it is applied 
to the interpretation of Israel’s relation to the nations of the earth as a whole. 
God is now not only the God of the Jews, he is the God of all nations of the earth. 

Read Isa. 56:1-8. Here again we see the conception of all peoples, Jews and 
non-Jews, as alike the children of Jehovah. The thing that constitutes a child 
of God now is not his having been born within the circle of the chosen people, but _ 
his willingness to keep the Sabbath and accept the Jewish religion. This is now | 
thought of as open alike to peoples of all nations. 6 

Read the book of Jonah. This book was written somewhere in the late 
Persian period, perhaps between 400 and sco B.c, It is a story about the prophet 
Jonah who lived in the eighth century B.c. in the days of Jeroboam II. See IL 
Kings 14:25. The book is not written by Jonah himself, but was written long 
after Jonah’s days, Jonah being used as the main character of the story. Notice 
that this story falls into four sections. In 1:1-16 we learn that Jonah received 
a call from God to go preach to Nineveh. He straightway turned his face in the 
opposite direction and took ship at Joppa to go to the farthest possible point of 
the known world running ay ay from his duty. Jehovah sends a great storm upon 
the ocean which comes near to sinking the ship. The sailors pray to their gods 
and finally arouse the sleeping Jonah and demand that he likewise pray to his God. 
Here occurs the only touch of nobility that Jonah shows throughout the story. 
He tells his fellow-travelers that the storm has been sent on his account, and that 
their only salvation is to throw him overboard. This they are reluctant to do, 
and try every means to avoid doing so, but at last they put him over, when at 
once the sea becomes calm, Thereupon these heathen sailors recognize the power 
of Jehovah, offer sacrifice to him, and make vows. 

The second phase of the story is contained in 1:17-2:10, Jonah, when 
thrown overboard, is swallowed by a great fish. It should be noted at this point 
that the fish in question is not identified with the whale. The species is left 
unidentified. It is a fish made to order for this particular task of taking care of 
Jonah, consequently we need not worry ourselves about the size of its throat. 
In this strange receptacle Jonah comes to himself and confesses his misdemeanor, 
and is consequently landed back upon the shore of Palestine. 

The third section of the book runs from 3:1 to 3:10. Here we read that 
Jonah was commanded by Jehovah to go preach to Nineveh. He had to take up 
the rejected duty at the point where he turned his back upon it, He preached to” 
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Nineveh in due course, with the result that the entire city, from the king to lowest 
churl, went into mourning and fasted. The thing was even carried so far as that 
the very animals were compelled to fast and go without water for the entire day. 
As a result of this penitence and confession, God ‘‘repented of the evil which he 
said he would do unto them, and he did it not.” 

We have now seen three expressions of the love of God for man: (1) he par- 
doned the sailors and saved them when they recognized his power; (2) he forgave 
Jonah and rescued him when he confessed his sin; (3) he saved even the great 
city of Nineveh when it turned unto him in penitence. 

The fourth section of the story is contained in chapter 4. Jonah was greatly 
displeased by this clemency of Jehovah. With the natural Jewish bitterness and 
particularism characteristic of the smaller-minded members of his race, he looks 
for a manifestation of divine wrath that shall destroy the entire city of Nineveh, 
the capital of the great enemy of his people. But the longed-for judgment does 
not come. He therefore protests to Jehovah and asks that he himself be taken 
out of life. Jehovah with a gentle irony says to him, v. 4, “Art thou very angry ?” 
Jonah thereupon goes out, sits upon a hillside outside the city, and waits, hoping 
against hope that the threatened destruction may be fulfilled. The gourd that 
Jehovah miraculously causes to grow up over him as a shade is suddenly smitten 
‘to Jonah’s dismay and vexation, particularly as the sun and the sultry sirocco-like 
wind combined to bring Jonah to the point of fainting. Once more he says, 
“Tt would be better for me to die than to live.” Jehovah replies, “Art thou very 
angry because of the gourd?” Jonah petulantly replies, ‘‘I am indeed angry, 
even to the point of death.” Then comes the great lesson of the entire book in 
vs. 10 and 11, in which Jehovah rebukes Jonah by calling to his attention the fact 
that the welfare of the population of Nineveh is of infinitely more importance than 
the well-being of a vegetable. This thought is particularly emphasized through the 
statement in v. 11 that the population of Nineveh includes more than one hundred 
twenty thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand—that is to say, young children. 

This book of Jonah is one of the masterpieces of the Old Testament from the 
view-point both of its literary form and of its magnificent message. It is the clearest 
exponent in the Old Testament of the missionary idea. Jonah, in this book, is 
but a representative of the people of Israel as a whole. The story is an allegory. 
Just as Jonah had refused to preach to Nineveh, so the nation of Israel had refused 
to accept its function and duty as the spokesman of God to the world. Just as 
Jonah was therefore cast into the ocean, so the nation of Israel had been carried 
into exile. Just as Jonah was carried by the fish back to shore, so through the 
power of Cyrus the Hebrews were returned to their own land. Just as Jonah 
reluctantly and grudgingly took up his obligation to preach to Nineveh, so the 
Hebrew nation has been slow to recognize its function as the missionary of God to 
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the entire world. The purpose of the Hebrew nation’s existence is to serve as 
the apostle of Jehovah to the nations at large. Jehovah is the God of the world 
and loves the whole of mankind, not merely the little handful represented by the 
Jewish nation. 

Read the book of Ruth, bearing in mind that this story, like the story of 
Jonah, was written late in the post-exilic period. In reading the story, notice 
the fact that Ruth is an ideal person. She always does the right and noble thing. 
Observe that again and again she is characterized as Ruth the Moabitess. Notice 
the particularly splendid way in which she sticks to her widowed and bereft 
mother-in-law. Observe finally that this splendid Moabitish woman is married 
to a second husband, a Hebrew, and that from this marriage of a Hebrew and a 
Moabitess, there comes finally the great ideal king, David. The message of this 
book is similar to that of the book of Tonah. It was written at a time when the 


spirit of Ezra and Nehemiah was dominant in the land. The narrow nationalistic 


spirit of Judaism was proposing to have nothing whatsoever to do with the outside 
world. The writer of this story is a believer in the brotherhood of man. He points 
out ‘to these stiff-necked, particularistic fellow-Jews of his that the ancestress of 
their greatest ideal figure was none other than the Moabitish woman, The con- 
ception of God behind such utterances as those in Isa. 53, in the book of Ruth, and 
ini the book of Jonah is so broad as to include the whole of mankind. 

Read Psalm 1; Dt. 28:15-24. It is perfectly clear that in such passages as 


these with which the Old Testament is abundantly supplied, the idea is everywhere — 


present that God rewards the pious for their piety and punishes the wicked for their 
wickedness. ‘That is to say, piety and prosperity are correlative terms. They are 
one and inseparable. The pious man is always pious, and the prosperous man is 
always a pious man. There may be temporary misfortunes for the pious, but in 
the long run piety pays. Not merely so, but it pays substantial dividends. It 
gives material gifts. 

Read Hab. chap. 3, and notice particularly in vs. 17 and 18 that a new and more 
spiritual conception of piety appears. This will be brought out more clearly by a 
more accurate translation. 

For though the fig tree does not blossom, 
And there be no fruit in the vine; 
Though the labor of the olive do fail, 
And the fields yield no fruit; 

Though the flock be cut off from the fold, 
And there be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 

I will exult in the God of my salvation. 


The poet lived late in the post-exilic period, this Psalm being a later addition 
to the original book of Habakkuk. He has evidently reached the point where he 
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realizes that piety is a good thing per se. Experience has shown him that neither 
the pious person nor the pious nation always prospers. Notwithstanding this 
fact, he rejoices in the goodness of God, and is convinced that religion is worth- 
while even though it pays no material dividends. This, too, is the great message 
of the book of Job. Such writers as these say that God is better than any of his 
gifts. 

V. The Fatherhood of God.—Read Isa. 63:7-64:12. This is from a later 
portion of the book of Isaiah than chapters 40-55. Chapters 56-66 come from 
varying times, but all of them in the late post-exilic period. In reading this 
prayer made for the Jewish people as a whole, notice the plaintive character of the 
plea. See especially vs. 16-19, where the conception of Jehovah as the father of 
the Jewish people is clearly expressed. 

Refer once more to Isa. 53, recalling the fact that here the familiar idea has 
been expanded until it now includes the entire human race. Some among the 
Jewish people came to a clear conception of the fatherly character of God. Particu- 
larly is this true of the relation between themselves as Jews and Jehovah. The 
universal fatherhood of God as applying to the entire human race is not so com- 
monly held, but it is implied, as we have seen, in Isa. 53. This writer found no 
immediate following. His message is in more than one respect unique in the Old 
Testament. 

VI. The Teaching of Jesus about God.—The teaching of Jesus about God 
presupposes the religious experience recorded in the Old Testament. But he 
added to that doctrine the great facts of his own inner life. Thanks to this the 
God whom Jesus reveals is no longer conceived of nationally. Read Lk. 2:40-51, 
Lk. 3:21-22, 9:28-36, 22:39-46, 23:44-46, Mt. 11:21-27. Jesus knew God as 
Father, prayed to Him as Father. He considered himself as embodying the 
character of God. Read Mt. 11:27-30, John 5:38-47, 14:1-11. 

In thinking of God as Father, Jesus is not speaking philosophically, nor 
does he refer to the origin of man. It is not so much God’s fatherhood but father- 
liness he means. ‘This fatherliness is to be seen wherever God is operating, even 
in nature. Read Mt. 6:25-30, 10: 28-31, 7:9-11, Lk. 15:1-32. We find him using 
the analogy of the human fatherliness to illustrate the divine. It is as if he made 
human kindliness a means of discovering the character of God. Yet one hardly 
needs to add that this fatherliness is not that of good nature. God was regarded 
by Jesus as aware of sin and of organizing the moral order in which righteousness 


- and sin were not to have the same outcome, but Jesus teaches that God is ready 


to forgive all those who repent. Read Mt. 12:31-37, John 5:30-47. 

The simplicity of this teaching of Jesus is such that it has almost never been 
built into theological thought. In theology God has almost always been repre- 
sented as a king-and thus the politics of the Hebrews rather than the revelation 
of Jesus has colored our thinking about God. This may be regarded as unfortu- 
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nate, but even so we still have the heroic belief of Jesus even as he faced death — 
that the God of the universe was really good and loving, that humanity could 
trust Him even to the small things of life. 

The ethical use which Jesus makes of this great conception of God is simple 
and sublime. If God be loving, then all those who are not loving are opposing 
and are opposed by the God of the universe. Such a relationship is abnormal and 
inevitably leads to suffering. Our universe is so constructed that any living 
organism must be adjusted to its environment and the environment of the human 
soul is the divine love. If one is unloving, he is out of adjustment to that upon 
which he must depend for happiness and his supreme good. Jesus’ teaching is 
that the one indispensable prerequisite for joy and peace which comes from proper 
relationship with God is that a man shall be himself loving. If he does not forgive 
others God cannot forgive him. If he does love his enemies and does express in 
his life the great purposes and motives which are in Christ’s own life he becomes. 
as a child of God. Read Mt. 5:44-48. Thus Jesus in a remarkable way lifts 
morals out from any suspicion of legalism and gives it the dynamic of a religious 
faith. As compared with this simple but final conception of God, even the famous 
words of Micah seem but partial. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Under what four heads is it wise to note the expansion of the idea of God in 
the Old Testament ? 

2. What is the significance of the fact that in the earliest days of the Hebrews, 
they had a personal name for God ? 

3. In what book, coming from what period, do you find the exclusive sovereignty 
of God maintained ? 

4. Outline the conception of God which the author of the Book of Job presents, 
so far as His power is concerned. 

5. What ee ideas of the spirituality of God do Genesis chapters 1 and 2 
present 

6. What did the Hebrews think as to the possibility of seeing God and the result 
of such an experience ? 

7. What about His method of communicating with human beings? 

8. Describe what was thought of as the relation of God to the physical universe. 

9. How did they interpret unusual physical phenomena ? 

o. Give instances of to us seemingly unethical conduct which the Hebrews did 
not hesitate to ascribe to God. 

11. What importance did they give to ritual? Illustrate by instances. 

12. For what purpose did the early writers grant Jehovah an interest in other 
nations ? 

13. In what way is this attitude changed after the exile ? 

14. How did the problem of the suffering of the righteous influence this change ? 
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the idea of the fatherliness of God begin to take hold and what 
tations ? 
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STUDY VII 
DEVELOPING ETHICS IN THE BIBLE 


By THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


The significance of ethical development in the Bible is well seen in the interest- 
ing account of Jesus’ teaching on the subject of divorce, in Mark 1o:2-12. Note 
that the Pharisees held the view which is very common that moral obligation is 
settled once and for all by divine commandment. They had no idea of ethical 
development. If they found a command in the scriptures, they regarded it as 
valid for all time. * Jesus, with his free criticism of traditional morality, seemed to 
them a dangerous innovator. They made a test case of the problem of divorce. : 

It is perfectly clear that the law permitted a man to put away his wife for 
cgnduct which seemed to him unseemly, Deut. 24:1, 2, provision being made that : 
he should give her a written statement in order that she might be free to marry 
again. Jesus frankly replied that it was a bad law, but it was the best that the 
Hebrews in the stage of moral development which they had then reached were 
able to bear. Then he proceeded to give them the view of marriage which his 
insight into its essential character reveals, 

In this incident Jesus illustrates the two principles which are fundamental 
for the study which we are here undertaking. The first is that Jaw reflects the 
moral practices of a people. It is not the statement of highest ethical appreciation. — 
It is the embodiment of the best “public sentiment.” ‘The second principle is that 
the Bible must be inter preted in the light of the changing moral conceptions of its writers. — 
The Pharisees took the Bible as a unit and thought they could find truth by adding 
together all that was said by various authors on a given subject. So we have today 
many modern books on “What the Bible Teaches,” as if all statements were on a 
level. As a matter of fact, the ethics of the Bible reveal a development from 
the levels of a rude desert pedis worshiping a God of war through many stages — 
of moral achievement to the lofty social challenge of the prophets, to the sublime 
life of Jesus and to his teaching of the regnant power of love. 

The Ethics of Alien Slavery.—Morality is nowhere more notably seen than 
in the conduct of the strong toward the weak. There is a manifest development of 
the moral sense of the Hebrews in the attitude toward their alien slaves. Slavery 
probably arose among all peoples in much the same way, as is indicated in Deut. 
20:10, 11. It is noteworthy that it is taken for granted that the enslavement of 
the entire enemy population was the decree of Jehovah. The record represents the 
stage of development in which Jehovah is thought of as concerned only with his 
own people and having no interest in the people of other lands who did not belong 
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to him. Slavery thus begins in the restraint of the rude warrior, who spares his 
enemy and permits him to become a hewer of wood and drawer of water. We 
think of slavery as an institution utterly revolting but in its beginnings it was an 
act of mercy. ‘The life of the foe, which was forfeit, was spared and he paid for it 
by perpetual service. 
The captive was still the absolute property of his owner. The power of life 
and death was in the hands of the master. But the slave though a chattel was a 
human being and it was inevitable that as time went on he should be considered 
as having some rights. The master might beat him. He might beat him severely. 
But he ought not to beat him to death. The community would enact some 
punishment against conduct so harsh. However, the right of the master must not 
be too much limited. So it is definitely recognized that he might beat the slave 
almost to death without incurring any penalty, for after all it was his own property 
with which he was dealing. That this was the progress of public sentiment is 
evidenced by the law of Exodus 21:20, 21. 
Whether the Sabbath law for the slaves represents a later development in 

time, we do not know but therein is another mitigation of the hard lot of the bond- 
‘man. Upon one day in seven, Exodus 20:10, he could not be required to labor. 
‘No burden was laid upon his tired shoulders. By the gracious provision of the 
Hebrew law, he shared with his master the Sabbath rest. 
Further rights came to be enjoyed by the alien bondman. He was included 
in the covenant of Israel by the right of circumcision, Gen. 17:12; he was allowed 
to participate in the passover, Ex. 12:44, and in all the festivals which were joy- 
ously celebrated by the Hebrew family, Deut. 12:12, 18; 16:11-14. We have 
“no means of determining exactly the sequence of these privileges but they evi- 
dently represent a developing sense of duty toward the purchased servant. 

The Ethics of Hebrew Slavery.—The status of the Hebrew slave was theo- 
retically different from that of the alien. He generally became a slave by inability 
to pay his debts. That is, he was supposed to work out his debt by service, 
II Kings 4:1. ~ 
There does not seem to have been any gradation in the amount of service to 

be given in discharge of debt. The earliest legislation, which presumably reflects 

the general practice, contemplates a six-year period, Ex. 21:2. This did not, 
however, apply to the female slave, who generally became one of the lesser wives 
_of the master. 

j It is by no means certain that this provision of release was carried out. 
There would be a constant temptation to retain a servant after the six-year period. 
How could he secure his release? In the time of Jeremiah it would seem that 
while the old law was well remembered, it had become a dead letter, Jer. 34:8-16. 
The Deuteronomic Code tried to revive and make more generous the provisions 
_of the earlier law. The slave was to go forth after six years and was to be furnished 
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liberally with the means of starting again in independent living, Deut. 15:12-14. It 
was provided that the same privileges should be extended to the female, Deut. 15:17.. 

With the constant demand for slaves in the days of increasing luxury, there: 
would be the tendency to enforce most rigidly the law of debt. Amos bitterly” 
complains that the poor were sold for their inability to pay for a pair of sandals, 
chap. 2:6. 

The heavy tribute required by the Assyrians was passed on in taxation to the: 
poor, as has generally been the case. They first morgtaged their farms and then. 
sold their children. Nehemiah found this same condition later in the Persian. 
Period, Neh. 5:5. 

The oppression of the fellow Hebrew in slavery was felt to be so utterly wrong 
that the later law tried to abolish the system altogether. The seventh year system 
had broken down partly because no one would know when the period of a particular 
service was ended. The priests devised a scheme for a fiftieth year, when all 
Hebrew slaves should become free at the same time, Lev. 25:39-46. The people 
were exhorted to confine themselves to alien slaves. 

It is practically certain that this Jubilee scheme never came into operation, 
But the law is significant as indicating the advance of ethical sentiment on the 
part of the religious leaders in the face of an evil social condition which they could 
not remedy. 

Men were quite right when they said that the Bible ordained slavery. Civiliza- 
tion had been developed on the slave basis. It was right for those men, for it was 
the best they knew. Naturally, therefore, they thought that it was ordained by God. 
The institution is accepted in the New Testament as a matter of course. But 
Christians were to treat their slaves with consideration, recognizing that all have a 
common Lord, Eph. 6:5-9; Col. 3:22—4:1, and the Christian slave was to realize 
his spiritual dignity, I Cor. 7: 20-24. 

Read the Epistle to Philemon which was addressed by Paul to a master whose 
runaway slave was returning to him after having been under the influence of Paul 
and note how graciously Paul receives a slave as a Christian brother, and how 
beautifully he commends him to his master. Paul does not ask Philemon to 
liberate Onesimus but he does ask him to regard him as more than a slave, even a 
brother, verse 16. 

The Ethics of Lending.—Another example of developing ethics is found in the 
practice of lending money and taking interest. Here the development is the oppo- 
site of that we have just considered. Social practices which we regard as perfectly 
right are represented in the Old Testament as wrong, while in the New Testament 
the abrogation of the old law is tacitly recognized. Although the custom of 
lending upon interest and receiving pledges was common, Isa. 24:2, the law codes 
protested against it. They insisted that the loan was a temporary help given by 
brother to brother, Ex. 22:25-27; Lev. 25:35-37; Deut. 23:19, 20. The impor- 
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ce of this subject in the minds of the religious leaders may be seen from the 
following passages: Deut. 15:7-15; Psalms 15:5; Prov. 28:8; Ezek. 18:7-17; 
22:12; Psalms 37:26; 1£2:5; Deut. 24:10-13;. 24:6, 17; Job 22:6; 24:3, 9; 
Amos 2:6-8; Ezek. 33:15. But while religious leaders endeavored to put down 
e practice of taking interest, the opportunity of gain was too good to be lost. 
So excellent a man as Nehemiah did not realize how the harsh practice was 
bringing his people into actual slavery until it was forcibly called to his attention. 
Then with his usual vigor he dealt with the case, Neh. 5:1-12. 

It sounds strange to read in a modern church service that the acceptable 
worshiper is one who has not put out his money to interest, as in Psalm 15:5. This 
is obscured in the old version by the use of the word usury, but in King James’ 
time, usury had no significance of extortion; it meant exactly what interest means 
teday. If we must take the Bible literally and on a level, then every person who 
bought a liberty bond and every child who bought savings stamps was unacceptable 
as a worshiper of the Lord. 

The explanation is very simple. The Hebrew legislation belongs to a time 
before the development of commercial credits when the loan was a neighborly 
act to help one who was in temporary difficulties. It is still true that the man who 

would exact interest from the friend who needed a little help to pay his rent or to 

provide for a sick child would be a contemptible wretch unworthy to go up to the 

house of the Lord. 

Indeed the Hebrew law permitted taking interest from a foreigner, Deut. 

_ 23:20, probably on the ground that although lending to a Hebrew was a brotherly 
help, lending to a foreigner was a business transaction, Deut. 15:1-6. 

Specific as these requirements were and given as part of the divine law, they 
were evidently always difficult of enforcement and entirely broke down when com- 
mercial conditions developed. Loans, pledges, and interest became a definite part 
of Hebrew economic life and are recognized in the New Testament as a matter of 
course, Matt. 1823-25; 25:27; Luke 7:41-43. Jesus enjoins kindly loans to the 
needy, clearly with no thought of interest, but he makes no appeal to the letter of 
the old law, Matt. 5:42. 

The Status of Woman.—There is probably very little development in the theory 

_ of the position of woman in the Bible. At the beginning she is purchased by her 
husband and belongs to him, Gen. 34:12; Ruth 4:10, Ex. 20:17, and in the Chris- 
tian church wives are still to be in subjection to their husbands, Eph. 5:22-24; 
Col. 3:18. There is, however, a very marked development of ethical principle. 
Polygamy is a matter of course in the early narratives and is definitely sanctioned 
in all the legislative codes. But the ideal of monogamy seems to have been held 
by later religious leaders to whom we owe the present form of the early stories. 
Note the story of Adam, Gen. 2:18-25; the examples of Noah, Isaac, Joseph, 
Moses, the High Priest, Lev. 21:14, Job and, so far as we know, all the prophets. 
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It is seen also in the apology for Abraham on account of the childlessness of Sarah, 
Gen. 16:2, and of Jacob on account of the deception of Laban, Gen. 29: 21-30; 
also in the disapproval of the harem of the king, Deut. 17:17. 

In the later writings of the wise men, although there 1s no specific reference to 
polygamy, the monogamous marriage seems to be taken for granted, Prov. 5:18; 
18:22; 19:14; 31:10-31. And the mother always stands with the father in the 
place of authority. 

Polygamy was not forbidden by Jesus but his teaching of the fundamental 
significance of marriage clearly assumes that it is the indissoluble union of one 
man with one woman. It was on this basis that he opposed the lax divorce prac- 
tice of his time and insisted that mere law was inferior to moral obligation, Mark 
10:2-12. It is to be noted that Jesus gave his ideal for his disciples to follow 
themselves, not for them to impose upon other people. We should not make a 
new legalism out of Jesus’ teaching of divorce. : 

In considering the position of the wife in che Christian church, it is important 
to note that Paul told husbands to manifest their headship of the family as Christ 
manifested his headship of the church. by supreme sacrifice. Little question of 
superior rights could arise on such a basis, Eph 5: 22-33. 

The Attitude Toward Foreigners.—We have had occasion to recognize in recent 
years how important in the morality of a people is their attitude toward foreigners. 
Must we employ the same standards of ethics in our dealings with aliens that we 
use toward our own people? Is open diplomacy on the basis of truth possible in 
international affairs? The Hebrews met the international problem at many points 
and developed some very significant ethical attitudes in the process. 

It is generally agreed that in the early Genesis stories there 1s reflected the 
relation of the Palestinian nations who were represented by the persons supposed 
to be the founders of those nations. Thus while Jacob represents Israel, Laban 
represents the Syrians, who were at different times the rivals, the foes, the allies 
of Israel. From the standpoint of our morality Jacob, while very shabbily treated 
by Laban, practised most questionable tricks in overcoming his adversary. But 
the author of the Jacob stories (Gen. 31), clearly approves of his conduct and 
regards Jehovah as having likewise approved. There is evidently a kind of 
pleasure in seeing the clever Hebrew get the best of it in the game of wits. 

The story of the conquest of Canaan represents the Hebrews as deliberately 
attempting to exterminate the native people. If we think of the attempt of the 
Turks to remove the Armenians for religious and political reasons, we get a fair 
understanding of the attitude of the writers of such passages as the following: 
Josh. 6:15-21 (note that the booty was to be given to Jehovah, and note carefully 
verse 21); I Sam. chap. 15; Deut. 20: 10-18. 

Apparently the idea of indiscriminate massacre of a defeated foe was felt 
to require some explanation. The prophetic writer (Deut. 20.18), seeks to give 
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an ethical interpretation of the divine command. It was necessary to remove the 
danger of a heathen infection of God’s people. The Turks today would doubtless 
give a similar explanation of their massacres. Read Judges 2:1~-3 for a modifica- 
tion of this same view. 

It is not difficult to understand the later hatred of the Hebrews toward those 
powerful enemies who waged relentless war upon them, sacked their cities with 
every aggravation of outrage, carried their people into hopeless slavery, and laid 
them under crushing tribute. Naturally they believed that God would take their 
part and repay these deadly foes for their atrocities. 

Read the Book of Nahum as an exultant song of vengeance over the fall of 
Nineveh the tyrant. Read also the 137th Psalm and note from the artistic point 
of view, how wonderfully its pathos breaks into the crash of execration against the 
bloody foe. Then note the ethical attitude of a revenge that would repay bar- 
barity with barbarity. 

The eighteenth chapter of Revelation which re-echoes the Hebrew Apocalyptic 
writings is a paean of joy over the utter destruction of the hated city of Rome 
“drunk with the blood of the saints.” 

The Book of Esther presents the same point of view. It is a beautiful story 
of heroic patriotism, but how terrible is the bloody vengeance. The noble queen, 
who has risked her life to save her people, desires a second day of slaughter 
upon the enemies of the Jews, Esther 9:11-16. The pleasure of the people in 
reading the book is eloquent testimony to the national attitude toward the 
oppressors. 

All this is very natural and abundantly paralleled in our own day. The 
remarkable thing is that the Bible presents nobler attitudes. Read Isaiah 19: 19- 
25, with the background of Hebrew history in mind. Egypt stood for the old 
oppressor, Assyria was the bitter enemy of the little Palestinian peoples. But 
when the conception of God’s universal rule developed, a great religious soul 
saw something finer than the destruction of enemies. What if these heathen could 
be changed! What if they, too, would be servants of Jehovah! A blessed world 
if Israel might be a third with Egypt and Assyria in the service of God! It is as if 
some noble Frenchman today should express the hope that his countrymen should 
say “Blessed be Germany!” 

The Book of Jonah carries the same idea. Better than the destruction of an 
enemy is the purification of his national life. The bigot wanted to see Assyria 
destroyed. The Lord hoped to see Assyria repentant. Compare the beautiful 
passage Jonah 4:10, 11 with I Sam. 15:3 as a striking example of ethical develop- 
ment. 

Jeremiah has a fine sense of international justice. God’s blessing is only for 
the righteous nation. He has no favorites and he has no inevitable decrees of 
national success. Read the noble passage Jer. 18:7-10. 
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There was doubtless a well-founded fear that intermixture with the foreigner 
would lead to the abandonment of the Jewish faith. The Book of Ezra presents 
this very definitely. Ezra is represented as coming with reforming zeal and com. 
pelling the Jews who had married foreign wives to divorce them, even though they 
had borne them children, Ezra 10:1-3, 44. But the Book of Ruth has a kindlier 
tone, telling the story of the foreigner who became the ancestress of the Judean 
kings, Ruth 4:17. 

Jesus’ attitude toward the foreigner is the development of the noblest Old 
Testament ideas. The Roman centurion excites his admiration, Matt. 8:5-13. 
The Samaritan leper is recognized as truly grateful, Luke 17:11-19. The typical 
neighbor is also one of that same despised Samaritan race, Luke 10:25-37. The 
Syro-Phoenician woman is granted her request, Mark 7: 24-30. 

Forgiveness of enemies is a notable New Testament doctrine. Jesus, recog rece 
nizing that in the older teaching forgiveness was largely confined to the fellow 
Israelite, Lev. 19:17, 18, distinctly broadened the obligation to include all 
enemies, Matt. 6: 43-48. He most beautifully exemplified his own teaching at a 
Crucifixion, Luke 23:34, and Stephen followed with almost the same utterance 
Acts 7:60. Paul reaffirmed the great teaching in Romans 12:17-21. { 

The Problem of Race Prejudice.—A most interesting development is to be 
seen in the New Testament in the universalizing of the church. Jesus was a Jew 
who had been admitted into the covenant by the rite of circumcision, Luke 1: 59. 
All the disciples were Jews. The first members of the church continued to carry” 
on their Jewish practices, Acts 3:1; 21:17-26. They shared the view that had 
become the pious hope of Israel that all men would come into the Hebrew covenant. : 
But that meant that all would become proselytes. i 

When Paul and Barnabas accepted Gentiles into the church without circum- 
cision the more conservative Christians were horrified, Acts 15:1. Read the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Note (1) that Paul had baptized these Gentiles without ; 
requiring them first to become Jews; (2) that emissaries had come from Jerusalem 
who told these people that they were not saved because they had not submitted to 
the covenant requirement; (3) that they appealed to the Bible, (see Gen. 17:9-14); 
(4) that not one word of the New Testament was yet written. ‘They had the letter 
of scripture on their side, for the old law had never been abrogated; (5) that when 
the Galatians quoted Paul’s authority, these men naturally said that Paul was not 
an apostle, that he had never seen Jesus, had never been commissioned, and had 
no right to act contrary to the whole mind of the Jerusalem church; (6) that the 
Galatians were greatly disturbed by these arguments; (7) that Paul writes to them 
insisting that the evidence of Christianity is not sacramental but ethical. The 
Christian character of Titus, a Gentile, was recognized by Peter, James and John. 
2:3; Paul and Barnabas were commended in their evangelism to the Gentiles by 
these apostles, 2:7-9; spiritual experience is of higher value than legal observance 
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3:3; the fruit of the Spirit attests the religious experience and this is fundamentally 
ethical, 5:22; the new life alone is important, 6:15. 

Read Acts 10. Note that Peter comes to see that he must not call anyone 
common or unclean who is seeking to do God’s will. Cornelius. the devout 
captain, the generous giver of alms, is baptized and receives the gift of the Spirit 
just as the Jewish Christians had received it. 

Considering the great esteem in which the Old Testament scriptures were held, 
it is remarkable that Paul and those whom he influenced should thus have been 


_ able to see that ‘‘the letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” If the church had 
_ only learned once and for all that great lesson centuries of misunderstanding would 


have been saved. Paul saw that he honored the Bible when he refused to allow its 
requirements to blind his eyes to the needs of the day in which he was living. 
With a fine insight, he saw that it was Abraham’s faith and not his circumcision 
that saved him. 

This breakdown of the prejudice of the Jew was one of the supreme ethical 
triumphs of Christianity. Unhappily the Christian developed a hatred of the 
Jew, and .the long wretched persecution followed which has come down to the 
pogroms and the anti-semitism of our day. 

The Ethical Development of Holiness.—The original idea of holiness had 
nothing to do with moral purity. In the earliest biblical narratives there appears 
the primitive religious notion of taboo, that is, things that must be avoided because 
mysterious quality attached to them. Thus a dead body was taboo, probably 
for the reason that the spirit was supposed to be near and might do harm to the 
living. All contact with a body, therefore, was to be avoided as far as possible, 
and various purifications were needed to remove the consequences of contact. 

Read Num. 19:11-19, and note the specific requirements that were main- 
tained in the developed Levitical law regarding the dead body. Note also that 
the person who became unclean by contact with a body could communicate the 
uncleanness to others whom he might touch, though the virulence of the condition 
was diminished so that those touched were unclean, not seven days but only until 
sundown, v. 22; Hag. 2:11-13. 

It was felt, moreover, that the spirit of the dead was about the dwelling so 
that everyone who even entered it was unclean seven days, v. 14. Immediately 
after death, therefore, pains were taken to cover every vessel of the house, for the 
spirit of the dead might enter it and impart to it a dangerous quality, v.15. Even 
the touching of a bone or a grave involved the same uncleanness, v. 16. The 
priests, who were under special necessity to guard their ritual purity, were not 
allowed to “defile themselves,” that is, to come in contact with any dead body. 
save that of the nearest relatives, Ezek. 44:25. 

Manifestly no ethical quality attaches to such uncleanness. It is purely 
ceremonial, but it is very real for there is terrible danger in breaking taboos. 
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In the same way in the primitive conceptions of religion, anything connected. 
with deity was taboo, for religion has fear as one of its main roots. A most interest- 
ing illustration of this attitude in Israel is seen with reference to the sacred ark, in 
which it was thought that in some special fashion Jehovah dwelt. The awful 
danger connected with the ark appears in the narratives of its capture by the 
Philistines and return to Israel, I Sam. 4:1—-7:2, and in the fate of Uzzah who 
merely touched the sacred box to keep it from falling from the cart. Again in 
the story of the people at Mount Sinai, Exodus 19, it is required that no one shall 
come beyond a certain boundary, for God is in the mount, v. 11. 

The holy thing then is at first simply the uncommon, the removed, the un- 
approachable, that is, the taboo. How physical was the conception may be seen 
in the passage last quoted. If a person trespassed the boundary that was set, he 
was to be put to death, but no hand was to touch him, v. 13; the mysterious quality 
was so infectious that the executioner would have been involved in the danger. 

The infectious character of this physical holiness is further seen in that the 
ppiests were not to go among the people in their holy garments, lest they should 
make holy the people that might touch them, Ezek. 44:19. ‘The sacrifices would 
have a similar effect, Lev. 6:27-28; Ezek. 46:20. The altar and the sacred 
vessels also imparted the quality of holiness, Ex. 29:37; 30:29. 

The prophets with their clear ethical insight saw that religious observances on 
this physical basis could have no value. Advancing to the idea that Jehovah is a 
God of righteousness, they took an entirely different attitude toward the insti-— 
tutions of religion. Amos declared that Jehovah despises the very ceremonials 
regarded by the people as holy, 5:21. He did not use the word “holy,” probably 
for the reason that it would not have been understood. Hosea in the same way 
insisted that Jehovah desired ‘Kindness and not sacrifice,” 6:6. 

But it was Isaiah who reinterpreted the conception of holiness. Read chap. 0. 
Isaiah was ip the sacred building. He saw Jehovah in his majesty. He saw the 
seraphs and heard their song, “Holy! Holy! Holy!” He felt the danger of the 
august presence, ‘‘Woe is me! for [ am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen 
the King, Jehovah of hosts.” Here are the very words that come from the old 
taboo—the divine king must not be seen; but the whole conception is ethicized. 
for Isaiah felt only his unworthiness. The uncleanness was not ceremonial bui 
moral. ; 

The Levitical law came later than the prophets, but carried on to greater 
elaboration the old ceremonialism. How earnestly the nobler religious minds of 
the later time endeavored to make the ritual only a vehicle for moral] aspiration is 
seen in the Psalms, which are mostly of later composition. 

Read Ps. 51 and note how definitely ethical is the attitude of the singer. He 
knows that no sacrifices can remove his sin, vv. 16, 17. 
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Ps. 15 and 24 make the conditions of acceptable worship wholly ethical. 

Jesus, following the prophets, lifted the conception of holiness out of all con- 
nection with ceremonialism. Read Matt. 15:10-20. He is there dealing with the 
old taboo against unclean meats. How rationally he treats the whole subject. 

The Christian superiority to the old taboo is seen in the vision of Peter, Acts 
10:9-16. Moral considerations are paramount. 

Thus some of the most emphatic prohibitions of the Old Testament have 
simply ceased to be significant in the light of a larger conception of God and of 
social duty. 

Special Cases of Ethical Development.—Some Hebrew practices were very 
definitely primitive. ‘The terrible custom of human sacrifice, while probably not 
common, was at least occasionally observed. Jephthah had a legal right to sacrifice 
his daughter and it was recognized that he must fulfil his vow, although the manner 
in which the story is told is apologetic. Read the story in Judges, chap. tr. 

The story of the sacrifice of Isaac is doubtless told for the purpose of indicating 
that Jehovah does not desire human sacrifice. Yet it could only have been told to 
a people who were not unaccustomed to the practice. There is no sense of horror 
at the very idea of Jehovah demanding the offering of the only son. But there is 
appreciation of the gracious provision by which the sacrifice was rendered unneces- 
sary. Read Gen., chap. 22. 

Later writings clearly view with stern disapproval the revival of this custom by 
some of the kings, II Kings 16:3; 21:6; Micah 7:8. 

One of the clearest instances of ethical development is the change from the 
older barbaric custom of including a man’s family in the punishment of his crime. 
The incident of Achan, Joshua 7:1-26, shows unmistakably the conception 
that Jehovah was only placated by the destruction of the whole family of the 
sinning man. But in a notable incident in the reign of Amaziah, II Kings, 14:6, 
and specifically in the code of Deut. 24:16, the old practice is abrogated. And 
Ezekiel in a noble passage, chapter 18, affirms the great principle of personal 
responsibility. 

The Development of Ethical Motive.—The Bible shows a very marked advance 
in the conception of the motives which should determine human conduct. The 
Book of Deuteronomy which represents the best religious philosophy of Israel up 
to the exile is entirely founded on the theory that material blessings follow righteous 
conduct, while adversity always overtakes the sinner. The brilliant twenty-eighth 
chapter sets forth this doctrine with great power. 

The prudent counsel of the sages appealed to this same motive. Let a young 
man seek wisdom, that is the way of righteousness which God points out to him, 
and he will live long and achieve wealth and honor, Prov. 3:16. Undoubtedly 
this is not an unworthy motive, nor is the counsel wholly untrue to the facts of 
life. In the long run righteousness and prosperity go together, while wickedness 


— 
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leads to adversity. But in a deeper sense the doctrine is untrue and the motiv: 
is not the highest. 

The writer of the sublimest book in the Old Testament, the Book of Job, 
facing the facts of life more seriously: than the Deuteronomist or the Proverb 
makers, realizes that the righteous may suffer and the wicked may prosper. 
book is a passionate denial of the easier philosophy of orthodox Hebrew thought. 
The friends of Job use the arguments drawn from the earlier biblical writings 
and Job shatters them by his appeal to the terrible facts of human experience. 
He achieves the nobler motive of life, to be righteous even if one cannot see the 
reward, Job 42:1-6. 

In the same way Habakkuk, 3:17-19, refuses to rest his trust in God upon 
material blessings. He will believe in spite of adversity. 

Jesus lays the motives of life in the Kingdom of God. There is a blessed will 
of God for mankind which is to be sought above all else, Matt. 6:33. The highest 
good is to devote oneself to that enterprise. Therein is self-realization so that 
one ceases to try to save oneself but, forgetting himself in the great common 
interest, finds salvation inevitably results, Matt. 16:25. This involves a complete 
sympathy with one’s fellows, Matt. 7:12, and such a desire to act as becomes the 
children of the heavenly father that enmities are actually forgotten, Matt. 5:44-48. 
It involves great cost, Matt. 19:16-30; Luke 14:33~35, but the way of human serv- 
ice is the way of the higher self-realization, Matt. 20: 20-28. Such a life would 
have eternal quality, not mere continuance after death but such quality as to be 
superior to death, Matt. 16:25; 19:29; Mark 10: 28-30. } 

The motive of immortality played a most important part in the life of the 
early Christians but it was always urged as an impulse to righteousness, I Cor. 
15:50-58; Eph. 4:1; I John 3:1-3. It stayed them up in trouble and persecution, 
Il Cor, 42 37;-45: It doubtless tended to minimize the importance of this life. 
Phil. 1: 21-24, and yet it gave dignity and meaning to moral effort, IT Tim. 4:7, 8 | 
It enabled the Christians to reach that sense of the relation of a a ogy and 
happiness which the Deuteronomist so confidently expressed 

The place of the motive of human immortality in the modern world i Is one ol 
the most interesting and important religious problems. We have been experiencing — 
a reaction from the over-emphasis of this motive through the Christian centuries. ‘ 
Are we yet ready to find its true significance ? 
: 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


t. What two principles does the author of this study consider fundamental to 
an understanding of the subject ? 


2. Trace the development in attitude toward slaves who were not of Hebrew 
blood. 


3. How did the enslavement of Hebrews arise? : 
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5. 
6. 
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8. 


9. 
10. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
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16. 
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Id. 
19. 


20. 


What were the time limitations placed upon the enslavement of a Hebrew 
by a fellow Hebrew ? 


Trace the growth of sentiment against the enslavement of Hebrews. 
What was the attitude of Christians towards slavery in Paul’s time? 


How did the Hebrews come to regard the requirement of interest from loans 
to fellow Hebrews ? 


How about loans to foreigners ? 

What was the status of women in the early Old Testament ? 

How did this status change, as the nation developed? Cite examples. 

What bearing had Paul’s teaching in regard to the headship of the family 
upon this question ? 

What was the early attitude of the Hebrews toward other nations? 

Cite special examples of this attitude in biblical books or passages. 

How does the book of Jonah reflect a different attitude ? 


What other Prophets share with the writer of Jonah a sense of the interest of 
Jehovah in other nations than the Hebrews ? 


How does Jesus regard foreigners ? 

How was the great problem of race prejudice met by the early Apostles in 
their missionary labors ? 

Trace the ethical development in the Hebrew conception of Holiness. 

What do the disappearance of such customs as human sacrifice, and the inclusion 
of the family of the sinner in his punishment, signify ? 

What, according to the ideal of Jesus, was the highest good, and what sort of 
ethical conduct did it involve? 
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STUDY VII : 


BIBLICAL IDEAS CONCERNING THE KING. 
DOM OF GOD AND THE SECOND f 
COMING OF CHRIST 


A 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN y 


The Universal Problem and the Universal Hope.—The question of the coming 
of the Kingdom of God and the return of Christ, is the Jewish and Christian 
formulation of the relation of God to human history and social evolution. What 
is the goal toward which humanity moves? What is to be the outcome of the 
eternal struggle between right and wrong? Isrighteousness to triumph, and, if so, 
how? It is at bottom a social problem, not a question of individual religion. © 

The fact is too often overlooked that these problems are not confined to Jewish 
and Christian theology. They have played a most prominent part in other religions 
and many nations have come to essentially the same conclusions as those reached 
by the Jews. The pessimism that grows out of the persistent reference to the 
“good old days” has affected nearly all races. The Hindus, Persians, and Greeks, 
for example, all alike had a theory of successive cycles, each worse than the preced- 
ing, until the world should be destroyed and history begin over again with the 
Golden Age. This view tinges the thinking of the Greeks and Romans from 
Hesiod to Horace. It is particularly marked in Egyptian prophecy. The earliest 
indubitable example is the prophecy of Nefferohu, a document which predicts: 
events in the time of Amenemhet I (2000-1970 B.c.) and probably was composed 
then but is ostensibly placed in the reign of Snefru (c. 2900 B.c.). The priest- 
prophet is represented as predicting-complete political, social, and moral chaos 
in the land and then promising a new age: “A king shall come from the south. 
.... The people of his time shall rejoice. ... . Those who turn to mischief, 
who devise rebellion, shall subdue their mouthings through fear of him. . . . - 
And right shall come to its place and iniquity shall be cast out... . .”* One 
can follow such literature in Egypt down to the “Potter’s Defense,” translated 
into Greek and preserved in a papyrus of the third century A.D. and finds always, 
the same scheme: first a description of terrible evils and disasters to come upon 
the land, then the dawn of a new era of happiness and prosperity under the rule) 
of a righteous and powerful king who enjoys the favor of the gods. 


1 Gardiner, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, I (1914), 105. 
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In Assyria and Babylonia such a close relation of the era of woe to the new 
age of bliss has not yet been discovered, but the reigns of certain kings are described 
in truly apocalyptic terms. A single example must suffice, taken from a descrip- 
tion of Ashurbanipal’s reign (668--626 B.C.) addressed to him by one of his courtiers: 
“Days of right, years of righteousness, abundant showers of rain, mighty overflows, 
good prices. The gods are propitious, the fear of the gods much in evidence, the 
temples abundantly decorated... . . The old leap, the children sing, the women 
and maidens .... marry ... . give life to boys and girls. The throwing 
(of lots ?) goes right. My lord the King leaves alive him whom his sins had handed 


- over to death. Thou hast set free those who for years sat in captivity; those 


who for many days were sick are become well. ‘The hungry are satisfied, the 
emaciated are become fat, the naked are clothed with garments.”? Virgil could 
speak in equally extravagant terms of the glorious age that was soon to come when 
a certain babe should grow to manhood or when Augustus should rule 3 

These are but examples of three facts which are of great importance in under- 
standing Jewish and Christian “messianic” hopes: (1) The heart of the whole 
world throbs to the tones of apocalyptic expectation; (2) The whole ancient world 
for at least 2,000 years before Christ had been more or less familiar with apocalyptic 
prophecy and its alternate despair of present conditions and promises of future 
happiness and prosperity, usually connected with the advent of a divineiy 
appointed king; (3) One must interpret the language which the ancients allowed 
themselves in painting these hopes not literally, but “orientally.” 

What now are the biblical answers to the perplexing questions with which 
we began? ‘Though some writers are confused and many are inconsistent and 
contradictory, four attitudes are, I believe, to be discovered: ‘i‘hose of (1) indiffer- 
ence, (2) apocalypticism, (3) prophetism,4 and (4) mysticism.s 

The Attitude of Indifference.--There were Hebrews who, like many Christians 
today, ignored the whole question. ‘hey were content tc live in the present 
and let the morrow take care of itself. Such men as Job’s three friends and the 
makers of proverbs seem never to have had doubts or fears as to either the present 


tThat form of literature which in vision, dream, or brilliant imagery depicts the 
future in which the people of God will be triumphant. See Study 1. 

2Schrader (Zimmern), Die Kei inschriften und das Alte Testameni (3d ed., Berlin, 
1903), P- 380. 

3 Fourth Eclogue, Aeneid VI 791 ff. 

4That type of teaching which by the method of the prophets made a direct appeal 
to the heart and conscience of the people, not primarily through visions but through 
religious interpretation of past, present and future history of the nations. 

5A type of religion which lays emphasis on immediate experience of God, a direct 
and intimate consciousness of Divine reality. 
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or the future. The world was, on the whole, going on well. True wisdom was 
certain to prosper. God was in heaven, all was right with the world. 

In the time of Jesus the typical Sadducee was rich and irreligious, satisfied 
with his social and political prominence, indifferent to the sufferings of the poor, 
and agnostic as to the future. The typical Pharisee and with him the mass 
of the scribes gave their whole attention to the development, inculeation, and — 
keeping of the Law. The matter-of-fact were content with an external observance - 
of the divine precepts, the mystical found their satisfaction in fasting and prayer. 
If the Pharisee were asked how the kingdom of God was to come, he answered in 
the words of the Talmud, “By the repentance and good works of Israel.”* The 
indifference of the leaders to the social and moral problems of the people were : 
largely responsible for the undue development of apocalyptic expectation in the 
first century of our era. 

The Apocalyptic Attitude.—At times the optimism of indifference in ancient 
Israel was rudely shaken. Religion among the Hebrews was essentially a national, 

a racial, a social matter. The ancient priests and prophets were primarily con- 
cémed with the relation, not of the individual, but of the people to God. The — 
chief problem for them was the future of the nation and of the worship of Jehovah, 
which depended upon the nation. There were probably few periods after the © 
Hebrews became nationally self-conscious when there were not sensitive souls 
who were troubled as to the future. Upon the brief burst of imperialistic expansion — 
and prosperity under David and Solomon there followed generations of disaster ; 
and threatened annihilation. The short ‘‘Indian summer” that warmed the reigns : 
of Jeroboam II (II Kgs. 14:23-29) and Uzziah (II Chron. 26:6—15) raised false — 
hopes in the minds of many, but could not blind the more discerning to the internal 
weaknesses and external dangers of the little Hebrew monarchies. Meanwhile 
national ambitions were fed upon constantly waxing legends of the piety and — 
heroism of the patriarchs and judges and the glories of the United Kingdom. Yet 
the nation went from bad to worse. The Hebrews’ God seemed helpless. As the 
conquering Assyrian hosts devastated land after land, men asked, “Is Ashur | 
greater than Jehovah?” (Is. 36:13-30; Jer. 44:15-19.) He who kept his faith 
in Israel and in Jehovah must look forward to a future vindication. But it seemed ~ 
impossible that by ordinary historical processes the Hebrews could achieve world — 
empire. If Jehovah had the power, he must and would step in by a miraculous — 
intervention to give them the place of supreme power in their world which their 
past and their sense of inner superiority assured them. Their future hope was 
thus the product of two conflicting ideas, religious patriotism and national hope- 
lessness. It grew out of the conflict between faith and fact. It offered patriotism — 
and religion a path out of gloom into the light. 


‘Weber, Judische Theologie, pp. 348 -. 
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Apocalypticism has remained essentially the same from that day to this. 
Present evil is thought to be the prelude to the final victory of mghteousness. 
God will eventually vindicate himself and his people by revealing himself in a 
miraculous overthrow of evil and the establishment of peace, prosperity, and 
justice. It is this apocalypse, this ‘‘revelation” of God’s might in the vindication 
of goodness and the punishment of wickedness, which is fundamental in the 
apocalyptic type of thinking. This necessarily involves the faith that the apoca- 
lyptist and his circle are the chosen people, the group which is especially to profit 
by the miraculous intervention. It usually involves another characteristic, which 
we have already seen in prophecy, the alternation of denunciations of present evil 


with promises of future good. Read Joe] 2:1-11 with 2:12-32; 3:1-16 with 


@itj-21; Zech. 9:1—-7 with 9:8-10; 11 with 12:1-9; 14:1-7 with 14:8-11. 
The evolution of this hope in its popular forms and the prophetic and Christian 
reinterpretation of it we shall now attempt to follow." 

The Pre-Exilic? Period.—In the eighth century before Christ, two sharply 
antagonistic parties emerge in Israel. The great “writing prophets,’ Amos, 
Hosea, and their successors, attack the princes, their paid prophets, or diviners, 
the priests, and indeed the whole people for their poor conceptions of religion 
and their indifference to the prophetic message: Is. 9:15; Jer. 1:18, 19; 14:13-16; 
Saega-392, Mic. 3:5-11; Hos. 5:10; Is. 1:23; 3:14, 15; Zeph. 3:3, 4; Ez. 22:6, 
26-29. It is with the apocalyptic hopes of these two hostile groups in their 
mutual relations and interactions that we are now concerned. What were the 
chief elements in these hopes ? 

The basis of the popular faith was belief in an indissoluble bond between the 
nation and Jehovah. They were his people and his honor and glory depended 
upon their worship: Gen. 17:1-14; Ex. 34:10-17. The prophets believed thor- 
oughly in Jehovah’s love for the nation, but not that it necessarily Involved the 
nation’s prosperity: Am. chs. 2, 3. Hos. ch. 11; Is. 5:1-17. How early we 
do not know, but eventually the prophets taught that a “remnant” and not the 
whole nation would enjoy Jehovah’s favor: Am. 5:15; Is. 7:3 (Shear-jashub 
means “a remnant shall return”); 10:20-23; compare Is. 24:13; 6:11-13; 
17:4-0. 

Accordingly the prophets taught that the ‘“‘day of Jehovah,” when the people 
expected God to reveal himself by overthrowing their national enemies and 
establishing them in power and prosperity, was to mean, not light, but darkness, 
not their glorification, but their punishment and humiliation, along with their 
enemies: Am. 5:18-20, 4:6-12; Is. 2:12-21; 3:1-8; 5:26-30, 9:8-10:4; Mic. 
Seamer, <a, Zeph. 1: 2-18. 


” 


On apocalyptic literature see Study 1. The history of biblical literature as sketched 
in Studies 1-3 is presupposed. 
?To 587 B.c. the date of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The manner of Jehovah’s intervention m his great “day” was described in 
popular language in two ways: (r) since he was a God of nature (Jud. 5:4, 5; 


Ex. 19:16-20), as accompanied by tremendous disturbances in the realm of nature, — 


and (2) since he was a God of War (Ex. 15:3; Dt. 32:41, 42), in military terms. 
The prophets make full use of the language of military intervention and cosmic 
catastrophe, often, however, evidently employing it figuratively: Am, 2:14-16; 
Hos. 4:2-3; Mic. 1:3-7; Jer. 4:11-18; and clearly reinterpreting it in terms of 
social and historical events: Is. 5:26-30; 8:6; Jer. 5:14-17; Hab. 15-11. 


| 
| 


——— 


Against the popular belief, fostered by the priests, that Jehovah would save — 


the nation in his great ‘‘day” because of their sacrifices and offerings to him, the 
prophets justify their threats of punishment on high moral grounds: Am. 4:1-5; 
§:1-17, 21-27; Hos. 6:4-11; Is. 1:10-17; 5:1-12, 18-23. The “day” was 
coming, not because of the fated return of the cycles of time, but because it was 
a moral necessity. 

According to the popular faith, no doubt, the final outcome of the Rarace® 


ap ga 


lypse” of Jehovah was to be a new Golden Age of physical abundance for the whole — 


nation. There is the sharpest difference of opinion as to the authenticity of the 
“hopeful passages” in the pre-exilic prophets, many scholars alleging that the 
strictly moral point of view of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah must have rendered 
them hopeless as to the future of the nation which they so bitterly denounce. 
The striking alternation of threat and promise in Egyptian prophecy weakens 
this argument. Moreover, even on moral grounds, threats and warnings imply 


opportunity for reform and forgiveness. One cannot categorically deny such a . 


hope to Isaiah and his contemporaries: Js. 1:24-29; 2:2-4; Mic. 4:1-4; Hos. 
2:14-23. But, in any case, the prophets moralize the idea of the new age as they 
did that of the “day of Jehovah.” The righteousness of the “remnant” who 
should enjoy it must be a matter of the heart, requiring a radical change of nature: 
Is. 1:16, 18, 25; Jer. 31:31-34; Ez. 36:25, 26. Thus the apocalyptic hope 
was made thoroughly social, historical, and moral. ‘ 

The prophetic reinterpretation, in which spiritual vision and moral earnestness 
replace the facile optimism of selfish politicians and purblind ritualists, culminates 
in the “Great Prophet of the Exile,” Is. 40-55. The common prophetic view 
was that sufferings of the “last times” were corrective and purifying (Is. 1:25), 
preparing thus for the glorious future. To this view, which was generally adopted 
after the Exile, the “Great Unknown” adds a supreme idea, which was destined to 
lie dormant till Jesus came, the idea that through her sufferings Israel had been 
fitted to be a servant of Jehovah in making him known to all nations: Is. 42:1-4; 
4921-7; §3:12. 

Whether the popular faith already looked for a Davidic prince as deliverer 
and anticipated his reign in the new age, and whether the prophets adopted this 
expectation is a mooted question. In view of the expectations held in Egypt 
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and Assyria it is probable they did: II Sam. 7:16; 9:6, 7; 11:1-10; Jer. 23:5-8, 


We cannot understand these passages literally, neither can we thoughtlessly allegor- 
ize them. Many of the prophets never refer to any actor in the last great scene 
except God (Zeph., Hab., Nahum); some regarded the kingship as a curse and 
made God the sole ruler in the new age: Hos. 13:11; Is. 40:10; 41:21; 43:15.7 

The details of the popular eschatology? were probably horrowed in part from 
current Semitic mythology, which told of a priméval monster (Tiamat) that had 
been overthrown by a divine Savior-hero (Marduk), who then created the world 
and introduced the primitive age of innocence and bliss. The Savior-hero-creator 
was identified with Jehovah, and since, with the recurring cycles of time the 
beginning must return at the end, Jehovah must at the end overthrow all hostile 
powers and establish anew the Golden Age. Since the Hebrew thinkers whose 
writings have been preserved did not accept the popular mythology literally, 
we have only occasional allusions to myths with which the people must have 
been thoroughly familiar if the allusions were not as unintelligible to them as they 
often are to us: Ezek. 28:13; Am. 9:3; Is. 51:9-11; 27:1; Pss. 89:9, 10; Job 
40:15—41:34; Rev. 20:2—21:1.8 All, or nearly all of these passages are post- 
exilic. The great prophets of the earlier age do not use such ideas at all, but they 
play an important part in the thinking of the later apocalyptic writers, and were 
probably popular in pre-exilic times. 

Exilic and Post-Exilic Apocalyptic Literature.—(1) The following are the chief 
pieces of apocalyptic literature which found their way into the Old Testament 
from this period, with approximate dates: Ezekiel (592--570), Isaiah 13:1-14:27, 
Jer. 50:1-51:58 (549), Is. 40-55 (538), Haggai, Zech. 1-8 (520-516), Is. 55-06. 
Malachi (after 516), Obadiah, Joel (400), Is. 24-27 (330 or 135), Zech. 9—11 (330, 
Zech. 12-14 (330 or 150), Daniel (165), Is. 33 (150), 34, 35 (125). (2) Out of the 
extensive Jewish literature that fills the time erroneously called the “centuries 
of silence,” the following apocalypses have been saved, many of them recovered 
within the last century: I Enoch (200-50 B.c.), Sibylline Oracles III (before 
140 B.c.), Jubilees, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (125 B.c.), Psalms of 
Solomon (70-40 B.c.), Assumption of Moses (4 B.C.-7 A.D. or 131 A.D.), II Enoch 
(so A.D.), II Baruch (40-100 A.D.), IV Ezra=II Esdras 3-14 (40-120 A.D.), Sibylline 
Oracles IV (80-100 A.D.), V (before 130 A.D.). These dates show that the three 
centuries from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. were the heyday of apocalypticism. The fact 

t In view of this the word “messianic” is not an accurate designation for the future 
hope of the Hebrews. One should use rather “apocalyptic,” which calls attention to the 


thought of divine “revelation” which runs through so much of this literature, or ““eschato- 
logical,” which describes these expectations as having to do with the “last times.” 


2 Doctrine as to the end of the present order on the earth and the establishment of a 
new order which shall be eternal. 


3 Note how the primeval monster develops into the Christian Satan 
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that this literature, originally Jewish, was preserved only by the early Christia 
shows how important it is for the earanhsr of Jesus and the Christian mo 
ment. 

Development of Apocalyptic Thinking to the Time of Jesus.—The 
social statesmanship, the tremendous moral enthusiasm, and the clear spiritua 
vision of the prophets were all but lost in the long period of Persian, Greek, an 
Roman domination. Legalism and nationalism threatened to choke spirit 
growth. The old popular faith in Israel and in Jehovah as the God of Israel 
together with rising mythological, demonological, and magical superstitions, tend: 
to obliterate the prophetic message of righteousness and repentance. 

It was accepted as a matter of course that all details of earlier propheci 
must be Jiterally fulfilled. Whatever, therefore, in the highly colored prophetic 
pictures of the “‘day of Jehovah” had not taken place must be still in the future, 
and the picture of that future became mythological again, instead of social and 
historical: Ez. 38:14-23; Zech. 13:3 (no new prophetic message); Joel 3:9-17; 







Rev. 16:12-16; 20:7-16 (note mythological elements in various pictures of the 
final struggle). j 
Owing to the sufferings of the Exile the day of punishment for Israel was 


supposed to be passed and the new era of happiness near. The people of Israel 
must, therefore, be gathered and restored to enjoy it (Is. 43: 1-7), and their pte 
punished (Jer. 50:1-51:44). Thus the moral message of the prophets was par- 
tially obscured. However, it was soon discovered that the restored community — 
was far from perfect and many could not believe that the irreligious and lawless, 
especially the worldly and oppressive aristocracy, could enjoy the blessings of the . 
new age. The various apocalypses show the greatest variety of opinion as to who 
will eventually be included in God’s favor, whether Jews and Gentiles, or only — 
the former: Is. 19:19-22; 42:1-6; Mal. 1:11; Zech. 14:9-21. On one point 
practically all are agreed: that God i is preparing his future age of blessedness for — 
the righteous, and that they were almost necessarily the poor. and needy. The © 
rulers, both Jewish and Gentile, were naturally opposed to the apocalyptic move- : 
ment, with its suggestion of revolution, and usually they were no doubt unjust and © 
oppressive to the last degree. The apocalyptic hope thus became the final refuge — 
of the socially neglected and downtrodden and in a remarkable manner continued ~ 
the ancient prophetic message of justice for the oppressed which has been the glory 
of the Old Testament. Too often, however, ritual was emphasized (Zech, 14:16- 
19), or al! thought of morals lost in ecstatic gloating over the punishment of their — 
enemies and their own glorification (note the slight reference to morality in Joel, ; 
Zech. 9-14, Dan. 7-12). 


1II Esdras, one of the finest of the Jewish apocalypses, may be found in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha and all of the above books in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913), Vol. II. 
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As the day of final glory was postponed and repeated disasters came upon the 
nation, men began to look again for a final period of evil to precede the end of the 
age. Whenever evil seemed to reach a peculiar height of flagrancy and their 
sufferings seemed unbearable, the apocalyptists believed that the “‘/ast woes” 


were now at length upon them and the day of promised deliverance just beyond 
the horizon. Daniel belongs to the worst of these periods of trial, the struggle 


against Antiochus Epiphanes, and well represents the idea of deterioration pre- 
ceding the divine kingdom (2:36-45). 

Four chief types of expectation regarding the Messiah developed: (1) During 
the earlier promise of success under the Maccabean priest-kings their partisans 
thought of a Levitict Messiah. Indeed, one of these kings, John Hyrcanus was 
hailed as prophet, priest, and king (Test. Levi 8:12-14). (2) When these hopes 
were dashed to the ground, expectation returned to the Davidic line, the people, 
no doubt, looking for the Messiah as a great conqueror, the more spiritual for a 
morally militant Messiah who should ‘‘destroy the godless nations with the word 
of his mouth, . . . . a righteous king, taught of God,” who should “not put his 
trust in horse and rider and bow nor multiply to himself gold and silver for war.” 
(Ps. of Solomon 17:23-38.) (3) Others, distrusting all human efforts, turned to 
the hope of a supernatural, angelic Messiah, who should come as judge, such as is 
portrayed in I Enoch, in a section probably composed about one hundred years 
before the time of Jesus. The picture (possibly influenced by the divine Savior- 
hero idea) evidently depends upon the passage in Daniel (7: 13, 14, 27) which repre- 


_ sents the Jewish people as an angelic figure “like unto a son of man,” who “came 


with the clouds of heaven.” The development of the idea may be seen in the 
following passages: 

“ And there I saw One who had a head of days, . . . . and with Him another 
being whose countenance had the appearance of a man and his face was full of 
graciousness, like one of the holy angels. . . . . ‘his is the Son of Man who hath 
righteousness, . . . . and who revealeth all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him” (I Enoch 46:1). “And he sat on the 
throne of his glory and the sum of judgment was given unto the Son of Man, and he 
caused sinners to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the earth” 
(69:27; compare also II Esdras 13:1~4, 29-49). 

No passages can be more important for the interpretation of early Christian 
views of the Messiah than these from the Psalms of Solomon and I Enoch 37-71. 

(4) Along with those who had one or another of these messianic expectations 
were some who, like certain biblical writers (see above), looked for a kingdom of 
God to be ruled by him alone—no doubt through priestly representatives (I and 
II Mac., Judith, Assumption of Moses, Wisdom, II Enoch, IV Mac.). One must, 
therefore, beware of confounding the messianic and the divine kingdom. For some 


1 Of the tribe of Levi and the priestly order. 
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writers they are the same, for others distinct. Jewish thought made little of the 
Messiah, i 

Three chief theories developed as to the character of the new age. It might 
be (1) of eternal duration on earth (I Enoch 1-36, II Mac.), (2) of temporary 
duration on earth (Ps. Sol., Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, II Enoch, II Baruch. 
II Esdras), or (3) of eternal duration in a new heaven and a new earth (I Enoch 
37-71; Is. 65:17; 66:22; 60:19-21). Naturally any of these might be either — 
messianic or divine, but the third was necessarily transcendental and spiritual 
and demanded a transcendental Messiah of the Enochic type. Into either the — 
temporary or eternal earthly kingdom the people might read the descriptions of 
paradisiacal plenty which abound in the prophets. Into either of these could be 
fitted the picture of the militant Messiah around which the messianic pretenders 
of Jesus’ age rallied the multitudes (Acts 5:36 f.) and which was ascribed to Jesus 
by his enemies (Mk. 15:2, 26). How thoroughly terrestrial these hopes might 
be is shown by the identification of the Messiah with Zerubbabel (Hag. 2: 20-23; 
Zech. 4:1-14) and with John Hyrcanus, 

The Reign of God and the Coming One According to Jesus.—One can 
approach this difficult subject only with the greatest hesitation and utmost — 
reverence. It is complicated by innumerable differences of opinion, not only 
between contending sects and theologians, but also between groups of scholars. 
There are the “‘consistent eschatologists,” who believe that Jesus was completely 
dominated by the imminence of the “last days” and his own expected return 
as the supernatural Son-of-Man Messiah, and those who deny that he ever referred 
to himself as the Messiah, alleging that after his death his disciples read into his 
teachings their own Jewish apocalyptic hopes. A third group believe in a “trans- 
muted eschatology,” holding that Jesus used apocalyptic language, but in part 
at least reinterpreted it in a social, moral, and spiritual fashion which his disciples 
only partially understood because of their Jewish inheritance of cruder notions." 

For practical purposes it is well to remember that the messianic hope was 
a form of revolutionary psychology. Such a psychology forms two sorts of expres- 
sion. On the one side were those who like the Zealots thought that God would 
bring in the new and divine social order by means of revolution. This view was 
traceable for nearly a century and at last it found expression in the revolution of 
66-70 A.D. which resulted in the destruction of Jerusalem. On the other hand 
were those who did not believe in “direct action” and revolt, but expected God 
to crush the existing political and social order by terrible but miraculous violence. 
This class of revolutionist dreamers used the Apocalypses to express their enmities 
and their hopes. The secrets of the future were expressed in figures obscure to 
those who did not share in the hidden propaganda, but they were none the less 
full of violence, coercion, and revenge. 


‘ This view is here presented as the best approach to problems that are still unsolved. 


Ss 
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From this social psychology the teaching of Jesus and the hopes of his followers 
emerged. Jesus used the language, shared in the hope of the coming of God’s 
Kingdom, but declared that Kingdom was one of love rather than force and that 
his followers must be controlled by love. Instead of expecting God to be revengeful 
and reliant upon force, he was to be received as a Father, and all members of the 
Kingdom were to avoid force and become true “children of God” by exercising 
love (Mt. 5:44-48). 
It is only from this point of view that we can adequately understand his use 
and his correction of the apocalyptic hopes of his people. 
The apocalyptic element in Jesus’ teachings is inescapable. John the Baptist 
was a “consistent eschatologist”: Mk. 1:2-8. Jesus took up John’s message 
of the imminence of the impending change and made the reign (not the kingdom) 
} of God central in his preaching: (Mk. 1:15; Mt. 5:19; 6:10, 33; 13:24, 31, 33, 44, 
etc. The “apocalyptic class-consciousness” is fully in evidence. The blessings 

of God’s reign are not for the rich and powerful but for the poor, the humble: 

| Lk. 6:20-26; 16:19-31; 18:24, 25; Mt. 11:25-30. Present conditions will be 

_ entirely reversed: Mk. 10:31; Lk. 14:11, 1 5-24. Jesus sometimes refers to the 
“Coming One”’ of John the Baptist as the Son of Man without any identification 
of this mysterious being with himself: Mt. 24:27, 37, 44. Jesus’ answer to John 
the Baptist is an enigmatical claim to be the Coming One: Mt. 11:2-6. From the 
time of Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi Jesus uses the title Son of Man to 
refer to himself as Messiah in connection with predictions of future rejection and 
Suterme: Mk. 8:31; 9:12, 31; 10:33; 14:21, 41, 62.1 

Jesus made a special point of exhortations to be ready for this day of judgment 
since it would appear without warning: Mk. 13:30-37. This and indeed Jesus’ 
whole manner seem incompatible with the customary type of apocalyptic denuncia- 
tion and prediction which represents the world as growing worse and details 
certain signs which will warn of the imminence of the end: Mk. 8:11, 12. On 
this ground many scholars believe Mk. 13:7, 8, 14-23, 24-29 to be a little Jewish 
Christian “apocalyptic fly-sheet,’’ incorporated by mistake into the words of 
Jesus. Note that these verses by themselves make a complete apocalypse. 

The prophetic element is even more evident in the teachings of Jesus. He 
transmutes and transcends Jewish apocalyptic thinking in various ways: (r) 
The forerunner had come: Mt. 17:11, 12; 11:14; see Mal. 4:5. The strifes and 
other last woes are already in evidence, being in part the persecutions and sufferings 
of Jesus and his disciples: Mt. 10:34-39; Mk. 13:9-13. In other words, the last 
days are already here. (2) Much more, the Kingdom is already present, at least 
in germ. Satan is already really overthrown, judgment is in process, and the 

* There can be little doubt that the phrase occurs a number of times for the Aramaic 


Bar-nasha (‘‘son of man”) in the sense of “I” (Mt. 8:20; 11:19; 13:37; Lk. 19:10; 
22:48) or in the sense of ‘‘man” as in Mk. 2:10, 28; see Ez. 2:1, 8, etc. 
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reversal of human estimates and positions is begun. The poor are already coming t 
their rights: Mk. 3: 24-27; Lk. 10:18; 7:22; 10:21-24. Men might already 

to live under the new sovereignty, in a new society that embodied the mind of 
Thus he gave to the apocalyptic message a social interpretation that has been o 
the greatest historical importance. (3) He insisted that no miraculous porten: 
were to introduce the new kingdom (Lk. 17:20, 21; Mk. 8:12; 4:26-32), it wa 
a matter of spirit and life, and, therefore, the preparation for it must be moral 
spiritual. Men must be loving. He followed the prophets in repudiating ritualism 
and legalism: Mk. 12:28-34; Mt. 9:13; 12:1-7. Right conduct was absolu’ 
necessary (Mt. 7:15-27), but it must be more than outward conformity to divine” 
law, it involved the thoughts and intents of the heart: Mt. 5: 20-48. 

As to the messiahship, Jesus introduced a new and unique idea. He did 
not wish to be known as the Davidic Messiah. He definitely repudiated 
popular expectation of a kingdom of physical abundance (Mt. 4:3, 4; Lk. 4:3, 4), 
although he was very far from being an austere ascetic like John: Mt. 11:16-19; 
Lk. 7:31-35. He definitely repudiated the popular ideal of a conquering hero (Mt. 
4: sro; Lk. 4:6-8) and treated the Davidic fatherhood of the Messiah as ane 
portant or mistaken: Mk. 12:35. Yet in general he seems to take it for granted 
that the kingdom is to be on earth (Mt. 6:10), although he sometimes refers to a 
final heavenly consummation: Mk. 12:24, 25; Mt. 8:11, 12; Lk. 13:28-30. By 
the combination of the Son of Man described in the Book of Enoch with the ideal 
of the suffering Servant (implied but never explicitly mentioned: Mk. 8:31-9:1; 
9:30-32; 10:32-34), Jesus transformed the messianic ideal. He spiritualized it, 
counteracting the tendency to racial and political revolution with which the 
Davidic messiahship was contaminated; he proclaimed his unwavering faith in its 
ultimate realization; he gave it permanent ethical validity and vitality by inti- 
mating that its triumph could be attained only along the path of sacrificial service. 

We cannot fully reconcile the contradictory prophetic and apocalyptic ideas 
in the teachings of Jesus. We see the social, moral, and spiritual elements plainly 
present and we can understand that the apocalyptic language of catastrophe 
expressed not the current views of blood and terror, but his firm confidence in the — 
power of God and the ultimate, evident victory of his Gospel. Much of this lan- 
guage that seems so foreign to us, on reinterpretation into modern terms, is found 
to express the profoundest social and historical truth. The progress of our knowl- 
edge is clearing away the difficulties. On disputed points we can calmly suspend 
judgment. This much is evident: we must avoid occidentalizing and modern- 
izing Jesus and at the same time we must recognize in him that unique greatness 
which was far above his own race and time. He was compelled to speak in the 
language and think in the categories of his age and his people in order to be under- 
stood, but he used them with a spiritual insight that renders his message universally 
pertinent and potent. The kingdom of God he transformed into a family in 
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which God is Father and men are to become members when they are genuinely 
brotherly. 

The Second Coming in the Early Church.—One fact is indisputable, the first 
Christians were thoroughgoing apocalyptists. They were all Jews whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was their enthusiastic belief that Jesus, the humble 
Galilean carpenter who had been crucified, was the long-expected Messiah and 
was soon to return in power and glory: I Th. 4:13-17. They were already living 
in “the last days” (Acts 2:16-21), and the miraculous catastrophe of the “end 
of the age,” the “restoration of all things,” was momentarily expected: Acts 1:11; 
p00, 20; 2 Th. 5:1-3; I Co. 7:29-31; Ro. 11:26; 13:11, 12; Phil. 4:5. They 
could see in Jesus the Davidic Messiah and the Son of Man of the Book of Enoch 
because they believed in a suffering Messiah who was soon to be glorified in his 
“Second Coming.” This view fed the “apocalyptic class-consciousness.” The 
despised and persecuted Christians, now become the true people of God, would 
soon reign with their Lord: II Th. 1:3-10; Lk. 1:51, 52; ae 521-7; I Pt. 229-12: 
aneen ss) 5-1, 6, 10. 

In accepting this view, they shifted the emphases of Jesus. The “Son of Man” 
and the “reign of God,” thoroughly Jewish expressions, tended to disappear or 
to lose their historical meaning. Paul sometimes distinguishes between the 
kingdom of Christ and that of God: I Co. 15:24, 25. The former appears to be 
the “present age” of struggle between the personal powers of good and evil: 
Col. 1:13; 2:15; I Co. 15:26, 54; Eph. 6:12. The latter is the “coming age,” 
a spiritual existence in a transformed universe: Ro. 8:19-25. Between the two 
lie the resurrection and final judgment: I Th. 4:13-17; Il Th. 1:4-10. Since the 
more spiritual of the Jewish apocalypses know no earthly millennium, it seems 
unnecessary to read one into the words of Paul. He usually seems to identify 
the kingdom of God and of Christ and regards them as essentially matters of the 
spirit: I Co. 6:9, 10; 15:50; Ro. 14:17; Phil. 3:20, 21. Paul maintains the 
social values of the Gospel in his doctrine of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. 5: 16-25), 
but the reign of God tended to become other-worldly and its social implications 
were largely lost to the church. So, too, John’s Gospel speaks of the ‘‘coming” of 
the Father and Jesus to those who follow the teaching of Jesus (Jn. 14:17). 

As time passed and the heavens did not open, the /ong delay turned hope 
into resignation (Jas. 5:7-11), indifference (Heb. 3:12-19; 9:26-28; 10:23-25, 
35-38; Rev. 2:4; 3:1, 14, 15), or despair (II Pt. 3:1-7).. Paul had explained 
the delay by resuscitating the Jewish expectation of the Antichrist and a climax 
of evil which had not yet been reached as necessary preliminaries to the end: 
If Th. 2:1-12. The pessimistic idea of the “last woes” filled the minds of many: 
I Tim 4:1; If Tim. 3:1-9. Vivid apocalyptic expectations tended to, disappear. 

In great historical crises, however, when persecution threatened the life of the 
church or the foundations of society seemed shaken, the ancient hope blazed up 


: 


; 
again. One such period was the latter part of the seventh decade, just after the 


persecution under the emperor Nero when the threatened destruction of Jerusalem — 
in the Jewish War seemed to assure the imminence of the end. The “little apoca- 
lypse” of Mark 13 may belong to this period and both Mark and, afterward, — 
Matthew were written under the influence of the hopes then awakened. 

Another such period, even more disturbing, came in the last decade of the 
century during the Domitian persecution, and to it belongs the Book of Revela- 
tion. If the book be read as a great drama picturing against a heavenly back- 
ground (chs. 4 f.) the final struggle of the powers of evil, both earthly (notably the 
Roman Empire) and demonic against the human and angelic forces for good, with 
brief intermezzos during which the heavenly music sounds encouragement to the 
struggling Christians (7; 11:15-19; 12:9-12; 14:1-5), the whole culminating in 
the final victory of righteousness and the establishment of the eternal reign of 
God, its purpose and value become clear.t With consummate genius the writer 
attempts in a series of impressionistic and colorful pictures to systematize the 
bewildering inconsistencies of apocalypticism and to make them practically 
in&piring to faith in its crucial hour. It is no prophetic history of the long future 
but the outpourings of tried but triumphant Christian confidence. It is a thor- 
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oughly oriental book, using all the usual mythological figures of the Hebrew — 


apocalypses and adding to them from current non-Jewish mythology, the work 
of a Jewish Christian who had been transplanted to Asia Minor but did not live 
the world of Hellenistic thought.? 

The Mystical Reinterpretation—In the Fourth Gospel, Christianity was 
reborn. Revelation is the last great exhibition of apocalyptic genius. It has had 
many successors but no rivals. The Hellenistic spirit had brought a new element 
into the Christian movement. Already in Paul we have seen the shifting of 


emphasis. The Jewish-Christian hope, so largely social (i.e., national) and — 


practical, had little attraction for the religious spirits of Hellenism, who were 
concerned with the salvation of the individual, and were either mystical or ritual- 
istic, or both. A decade or two after John the Revelator the Gospel of John 
appeared in which the Hellenistic equivalents are given to the earlier Jewish 


messianism held by the primitive Christians. Some vestiges of the older Jewish — 


eschatology remain (5:28 f.), but the writer clearly remakes the whole conception 


of God’s relation to man and the world in the direction of the most profound and — 


important of the principles of Jesus, the immanent activity of a loving heavenly 
Father. 

His conception of Jesus and his work is in keeping with his fundamental 
ideas. The one reference to David implies that Jesus was not his son (7:42). 

'The millennium, of which so much has been made, is but a short episode during 
which the martyrs reign with Christ (20:4). 

* Pertaining to the Greek culture. 


: 
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Rather he is the eterna] Logos, the Son of God. Jesus is also the Son of Man, 
but the dozen uses of the phrase have nothing of the tone of apocalypticism 
(5:27). They do not imply his coming on the clouds of heaven, but contrast 


_his present humiliation as a man with his future glorification (1:51; 6:62; 12:23; 
_ which comes by way of the cross (3:14; 8:28; 12:32-36). Jesus is the Messiah, 


4 


the Christ, but faith in him as such has nothing to do with the coming of the 


kingdom, but prepares for eternal life (11:25, 26), for Jesus’ kingdom is not of 


this world (18:36; kingdom only here and 3:3-s, in contrast to over one hundred 
times in the Synoptics). 

The most radical change which the Fourth Gospel makes in eschatology is in 
its presentation of the return of Christ. If in 5:28 the bodily resurrection and final 
judgment seem implied, in the same context and many others they are spiritualized 
away: 5:21, 25; 11:25, 26. Most important of all, the visible return of Christ 
is plainly displaced by the spiritual coming of the Comforter. The very phrase 
of the question which the Christians of the end of the century were repeating (‘‘a 
little while,” Heb. 10:37) is echoed and explained as referring to the brief interval 
between the Crucifixion or Ascension and Pentecost: 14:19; 16:16-20. He had 
been with them “a little while” (7:33; 12:35; 13:33), he would then disappear 
forever from the unseeing, but in “‘a little while” return to abide forever with his 
Own: 14:23, 28; 15:4, 10. Christ is here, why wait for his coming? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What apocalyptic books or sections of the Bible have you read with this study ? 


2. What biblical parallels can you discover to the language of the description 
of Ashurbanipal’s reign? What do these resemblances indicate ? 


3. What further biblical examples have you discovered of the alternation of 
denunciation and promise ? 


4. What was the message of the “false prophets’? Could Nahum qualify? 


5. Trace the development of the doctrine of the “chosen people,”’ the “remnant,” 
and of the “apocalyptic class-consciousness” down into the New Testament. 


6. Trace the persistence of the language of ‘‘military intervention” and “‘cosmic 
catastrophe” down into the New Testament. 


7. What do we mean by the messianic idea. 

8. What was the influence of Is. 40-55 upon the messianic ideal ? 

9. What traces of Semitic mythology do we find in apocalyptic literatures ? 
ro) 


. What different ideas of the reign of God are to be found in the Jewish and 
Christian writers ? 


11. What use did Jesus make of apocalyptic language ? 
12. How does Jesus’ teaching transform the basic ideas of apocalypticists ? 


t Creative and directive Word in the universe. 
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13. What is Jesus’ peculiar contribution to the subject ? 

14. In what points did the first Christians miss the intention of Jesus? 

15. What did Paul add to early Christian thought on the coming of Christ ? 

16. What historical conditions most favor the apocalyptic type of thinking ? 

17. What points of comparison can one find between Daniel and Revelation ? 

18. Where in the Bible is taught a real thousand-year reign of the Messiah ? 

19. What does the Fourth Gospel contribute to the doctrine of the Second Coming ? 
20. What practical implications of Jesus’ message does it miss? 
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STUDY IX 
HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


It is always perplexing to study that which we regard as precious. The 
family, the nation, and above all, one’s religion, are valuable long before we think 
-about them. When we turn our thoughts toward these, the first result is apt to 

be disillusionment. When we ask why we love this or that person or respect this 
_or that institution, there is always the possibility that we may next ask whether 
they are worth loving. 

‘This is particularly true when one undertakes to study the Bible in anything 
like a scientific spirit. The need of such study probably would be generally 
admitted, but our introduction to such methods is apt to disconcert us. When 
we find that so many biblical books are composite, and that the same story will 
often be told in more than one way and not always consistently; when we see 
in the Bible the record of low ethical ideals; when we see attributed to God motives 
and policies which our Christian teaching would lead us to disapprove; when we 
see biblical writers holding scientific views which we know cannot be substantiated; 
when we discover that the Bible abounds in minor inconsistencies and that all 
possibility of discovering the original documents has disappeared, it would not be 
at all strange if we wondered whether the Bible might not be overrated. Unfor- 
tunately, some persons lose, temporarily at least, their respect for the Bible and 
its religion when they are thus brought face to face with the facts. It is not 
strange, therefore, that many persons prefer to ignore the facts and hold to their 
old beliefs as to the Bible. They feel they are at least sure that it speaks to them 
as the word of God. 

For the past eight months we have been discovering ‘‘The Truth about the 
Bible.” Some of the facts brought to light have been perhaps perplexing. Yet 
they were in the Bible or about it. It may be that some student has been asking, 
“How can we use this Bible now that we have come to see its limitations, as well 
asits value?” The answer is not hard to find. 

It is not necessary to close one’s eyes to facts in order to know truth. The 
only Christian Bible there is, is the Bible we have. About it we are at least sure 
of two things. first, that it has inspired Christian faith and hope for nearly two 
thousand years and has for an even longer time furnished religious guidance for the 
Hebrew people; and in the second place, we know that we must use the Bible as it is. 

With these two points clearly in mind, read carefully Jeremiah 7: 22-26 and com- 
pare it with the Book of Leviticus in which you find innumerable commands about 
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sacrifices. How can such divergencies be explained? Read also John 1437-14 
and Hebrew 1:1, 2. Donot such passages make it plain that the words zmspiration, 
infallibility, and permanent authority are not necessarily identical? Might not a 
man be able to point out the Divine will in a certain situation by using the thoughts | 
and language and incidents of his time? What is important is not the apparatus” 
of his thought, but the religious guidance which he gave. And do not thesel 
passages show that even such teaching may be outgrown, fulfilled? Or to put 
it a little differently, do not your studies of the past months show that men could 4 
be inspired in the field of religious teaching and vet what they said, or wrote, not 
be inerrant as regards details, and certain to be outgrown as men appropriated — 
the teaching they grew fitter to receive? ‘ 

If one is to use the Bible in the light of these facts, there are a number of 
suggestions to be followed. 

I. Review Studies I and II and notice the different types of literature in the 
Bible. Observe how the writings arise from distinct historical conditions. From 
these facts does not this appear to be a primary rule for the use of the Bible: 

»* Always regard the Bible as the product and record of a growing, religious 
experience. 

This is only another way of saying that one must use the sacred literature in - 
sympathy with its purpose. Review Study III and recall that the biblical litera- 
ture was never gathered simply for the sake of history or the preservation of interest- 
ing records and literature. It was preserved because it was the book of a religion and 
the product of a religion. As far back as one can find any reference to its writings, 
this fact appears. But does not this make it plain that just as one must bring 
sympathy with poetry to the study of poetry and sympathy with music to the — 
study of music, so one must certainly bring sympathy with religion to the study 
of the Bible? To get the greatest help from the Bible, it is not enough to handle — 
its materials simply as a historian or literary critic. ‘That would be as if a physician F 
should deal with his own son and daughter as if they were only material for experi- — 
mentation. When one knows all there is to know about the origin, composition, ; 
and various characteristics of the Bible, one does not fully know the Bible. All of ; 
this knowledge is indispensable for a thoroughly intelligent use of the Bible, but ~ 
after all, it is only apparatus. Beyond such facts is the record of the experience { 
of God. : 

Paradoxical as it sounds, no one can use the Bible scientitically if he uses it 
only scientifically. He must share in the faith and the hope of the prophet and 


— oe 
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teacher. He must have sympathy with the hopes of a people and he must build 
on the ideals which he sees emerging from the great mass of Semitic experience 
as it is portrayed on the pages of the Bible. The scholar stops at a halfway house 
when he limits his study of the Bible to documents and analyses. He must pass 
on to the experience of God such study discovers. 
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II. Review Studies V and VI and observe how the facts therein contained 
give us the second rule for the use of the Bible: 

We must use the Bible as the history and product of a developing revelation of 
God in human experience. 

Such a rule makes indispensable the use of the results of scholarship by which 
we have been enabled to arrange the biblical material in its historical order. 
I daresay most of us have read a book in which by some fault of the binder folios 
have been put into the wrong order. We know only too well how hard it is to 
follow the thread of the story under such conditions. Incidents which would 
naturally come in a later part of the book, are unintelligible when brought in too 
soon. ‘The very purpose of the book to set forth the gradual development of a 
story is ruined. 

In somewhat the same way we lose something of the teaching of the Scripture 
if we fail to place the various teachings as to God and various illustrations of divine 
action in the right historical order. Those who have done this for us, a task of 
centuries, have given invaluable aid to an intelligent understanding of God’s 
dealings with men. The conceptions of God which we find in the earliest literature 
are easily understood when one sees that they belong in a very early period of 
religious experience. When, however, such conceptions, let us say of the Book of 
Judges, are used as a part of a fully conceived teaching of God, such as you find 
in the words of Jesus, they are clearly misleading. We cannot find the teaching of 
the Bible simply by accumulating texts. That method has been tried hundreds 
of times and always it has been imperfect. To get the best religious results from 
a study of the Bible one must recognize its historical perspective. But as one does 
thus arrange biblical books in the order of the experience of successive ages, Study 
VI made one very remarkable fact clear; namely, while the conception of God is 
constantly growing because of men’s enlarged and enriched experience, it has 
unity and direction. It is true that certain elements of the Canaanitish religious 
beliefs were used to enrich the early conception of Jehovah, but as the religious 
insight of the prophets grew, these were continually being sloughed off and replaced 
by more appropriate thought of Jehovah and finally by the revelation in Jesus 
Christ. 

Spreading across, as it does, the development of hundreds and even thousands 
of years, this faith in God, the record of which one finds in the Bible never becomes 
polytheism and never becomes immoral. The more one studies other religions 
and their development, the more amazing do these facts become. The Bible is the 
record of the only genuine monotheistic religion which the world has, except those 
derived from the Bible. And it also contains a religion with ethical conceptions of 
God, incomparably superior to those of other religions. There are, of course, folk 
stories in which he is represented as doing things which folk stories are accustomed 
to attribute to divinities, but they cannot be said to constitute the teaching of the 
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Bible for that would involve their being treated apart from their origin and — 
relationship to the developing thought of the people, and that we have found to — 
be an illegitimate use of them. 

In so far, however, as they show the struggle for higher ethical values on the — 
part of the religious leaders who were continually reshaping them and the people — 
who loved them, and embody permanent truth, they do represent religious teaching — 
of the Bible, and belong to the long process of the revelation of God to the world. 

III. Read the story of Elijah in I Kings 19. Re-create the situation from your 
knowledge of the facts. Recall how Elijah had just been massacring four hundred 
prophets of Baal. Picture the state of a nation where such an act would be 
possible. Recall that Elijah was a factor in the political life as well as the religious ~ 
life of his times. Then, read through chapter 19. Does it not suggest something 
extraordinarily worth while, namely: the correct way of restoring a discouraged 
idealist ? A prophet is running away in terror of the very violence he has himself 
used, vs. 1-4; the first step in his restoration is physical, vs. 5-7; the second step 
is a deliberate return to God, vs. 8; the third step is a repudiation of miraculous 
vidlence as the way of God’s revelation in human affairs, vs. 9-17; the fourth 
step is the return of the prophet into the actual current of human affairs to indicate 
by his guidance the Divine will, vs. 15-18. } 

Read Isaiah, chs. 44-47, especially 44:1-20. Recall your own historical 
study and in imagination 1eproduce the distrust of Jehovah which must have come 
upon the Hebrews when they saw themselves, and presumably Jehovah as well, in 
the power of the Babylonians and their gods. Can one not realize the truth of 
the utter futility of worshiping a god made by a tired, hungry, thirsty man, out 
of wood, and over against that, the rich treasure of faith in the everlasting God of 
history and nature? Are not men of today also tempted to trust some useful 
custom, or practice, rather than the God revealed in Jesus Christ ? 

Picture the historical conditions under which Jesus lived in Palestine. Recall 
the fact that He lived to all intents and purposes in a period of suppressed revolu- 
tion, which was presently to break out in fearful tragedy. Recall the whole 
messianic attitude of mind which included the desire on the part of radicals 
like the Zealots for bloody revolution and on the part of the so-called “upper 
classes” for the bloody destruction of their oppressors by God. Having thus 
pictured the revolutionary movement put over against it the teaching of Jesus 
as in the Sermon on the Mount. Read Matt. chs. 5-7. Do we not see that new 
meaning instantly comes to his teaching about non-resistance, love of enemies, 
refusal to join any sort of violent uprising. Here again the simple fact of reading 
the Scripture after the historical situation has been built up, gives spiritual uplift. 
Thus there appears the third rule for using the Bible: 

Let the historical imagination create the background of a partteular portion of 
Scripture and then read the passage against the background. 
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Any genuine historical process involves not only the gathering of material, 
but the scientific use of the imagination. In studying the Bible one should 
always remember that its characters are real people. It is not a work of fiction. 
The prophets did not sit down to write their prophecies in the way a scholar sits 
down to write a book, but they spoke and wrote their prophecies as men preach 
sermons. They fitted their teaching to the definite conditions which occasioned 
them. Re-create those conditions, let the imagination picture a country, the 
‘kings, the armies, and the crisis—as many items of the ancient life as one can. 
Picture the human persons, the international jealousies, the terror of approaching 
~ armies, the joy of victory, the envy of larger states, the injustice done the poor, 
the luxury of the rich, then read the prophecies dealing with those particular 
conditions as if you lived in such conditions, and the biblical words were written 
to you as one of those early hearers. The impression will be amazing and in- 
spiring. , 

In the same way take other passages of the Scripture; even Leviticus becomes 
interesting when we see in it the struggle to express in legal terms the religious 
aspirations of the Hebrews for personal and community perfection in the rebuilt 
Jerusalem which was so far below their dreams. Do not separate too widely the 
historical introduction and the Bible itself. Never stop with simply getting the 
introductory historical material. After you have it, read the passage you are 
studying, outloud. Then read it again, using the same sort of mental process that 
you would if you were reading something in modern times. You may he sure 
that under those conditions the Bible will make its own impression. 

We need also to use our knowledge of literary forms and practices of the 
Near East to help us appreciate the more literary sections of the Scripture. No 
small amount of the material in the Bible is in figurative language and poetic 
form. We have not used the passages fully when we simply know the structure 
and meaning of this material. So far as possible, by study, discover not only 
the sort of literature, whether it be a folk story, a poem or a proverb, but the 
purpose of the author. Then in your imagination try to put yourself in the 
position the writer intended to meet and read the story. Then read it again. 
One gets a feeling of uplift, which is quite other than that gained by exclusively 
literary procedure. 

Devotional feeling in reading the Scripture will not be lacking to the man 
who uses it intelligently. As a matter of fact the truth will come with vastly 
more inspiration and suggestion. Just as merely critical and scholarly study is not 
enough, so merely devotional reading is not enough. Let scholarship re-create 
conditions as nearly as possible the same as those in which the Bible was written, 
and then let the reading of the Scripture be the next step in understanding it. 
It will radiate spiritual life. 
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IV. Review Study VII, particularly noting Deut. 15:7-15; Ps. 15:5; Is. 


19:19~25; Jonah 4:10, 11; Jer. 18:7-10; Acts chap. 10; Deut. 24:16; Ezek. 
chap. 18. Does not a fourth rule for study of the Bible appear as: 
Use the Bible to show how its ideals are tested by human experience. 


It is one thing to have ideals and another to have them tested by actua! | 


experiment. It is one thing also to shape ideals by speculation without regard to 
human frailties and sin, and another thing to see them work out by the trial and 


failure method in efforts to live according to the divine will. The Bible is a wonder- — 


ful illustration of the true method of such processes. On one side we can see 
spiritual qualities like love and forgiveness as the supreme will of God. On the 
other side we see the practical effort to realize the will of God in a succession of 
statutes for all phases of human conduct and in standards for political and social 
action. Thus in the biblical history these ideals are not in the field of speculation. 
They are not beyond human achievement. One sees them tested by the actual 
life of a nation and of individuals. That is one reason why the historical material 
of the Scripture is so ethically helpful, With the exception of Jesus, the biblical 
chiaracters are not perfect. In fact, one sees in the biblical narrative nearly every 
type of sinner the worlaever knew. A marvelous thing, however, is that the details 
of their wrongdoing warn people away from wrongdoing rather thar entice them 
to sin. Some of the narratives of course shock our moral sense, but that is a part 
of their ethical value. They actually show sin in its true character rather thar. 
coloreé by some insidious attraction. And along with the clinic-like exposition 
of the suffering incident to sin is the exposition of the ideal of justice and fraternity 
as the true basis upon which a successful character can be erected. We are made 
to feel the real cause of the misfortunes of human nature and to pray to God tu 
establish His Kingdom in our human life. 

It is this sense of the actual worth of the progressive morality that will make 
the Bible invariably the developer of virtue. With this understanding, any sane 
person catches the contagion of its developing ideals. It becomes more and*more 
effective as one uses it with the full advantage of a proper understanding of the 
conditions under which the ideals were developed and for which they were intended 

V. Review Study IV. Note how in the creation stories, the day and night 
are separated. In Gen. 1:4-5 day is said to have been created on the first day 
but Gen. 1:16—18 states that the sun, moon, and stars were not made until the 
fourth day. Does this effect the religious conviction of the author that the universe 


is the result of the divine will? Read the stories dealing with Samson, Judges — 


chaps. 13-16, and of Elijah I Kings chaps. 17-19. Is it not possible to see how in 
these stories passed down from generation to generation there is the constant 
teaching that Jehovah can be trusted to care for His people? Read various 
references to the expectation of the early Christians that the world was speedily 
to come to anend. Acts 2:29-36; 3:13-18; 1 Thess. 4:13-17. Review Study 
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VIII. Is it not possible to distinguish between the expectations of the early 
Christians which were derived from the Jewish past and their faith in Jesus as 
the one whom God had empowered by His own resident spirit to be the Saviour. 
Thus we derive a fifth rule for the use of the Bible: 

Distinguish between its religious message and the scientific and other oulgrown 
beliefs of its men and women. 

This distinction between the form of thought, the current scientific and other 
beliefs of the biblical characters on the one hand and the growing experience and 
understanding of God which were expressed in these beliefs, is always present. 
The revelation of the presence of God in human experience does not depend upon 
the literary medium or current beliefs through which it is made. The important 
thing is that up to the limit of their scientific knowledge, men saw God in the world. 
That is the religious message of the Bible. Compared with the religious faith 
that God is to be seen in nature, the belief as to the flatness of the earth and the 
movements of the stars is negligible. In order to get the religious message and 
revelation of the Bible, one no more has to regard as ultimate the thought-forms 
in which experience is expressed than one has to use the Hebrew language in which 
the Old Testament was written. 

VI. For any person who properly uses the Bible with an understanding of its 
historical origin, it is not difficult to distinguish between it and the religion from 
which it sprang, the growth of which it records. Our fundamental interest is 
in a religion rather than a literature. The literature is important since it enables 
us to join our lives to that growing religious movement that has grown even more 
rational and appealing from the ancient days of the patriarchs to our own day. 
To recognize that the literature is the carrier of a developing religion rather than 
the religious authority itself is an important step in the understanding of our 
religion. If instead of feeling obliged to perform the impossible task of proving 
the inerrancy of the literature, we use it to understand the religion, we become 
the successors of the patriarchs, prophets, and early Christians. We need not 
duplicate their imperfect beliefs about the world they had hardly begun to study, 
or limit our thought of God to political institutions which we have outgrown, or 
express our faith in a Savior God in ideals of the future which we now know were 
poetry rather than prophecies. We can reproduce in our thought forms the 
faith and loyalty which these ancient believers bequeath us. In so doing, we get 
help from their spirit rather than from their science and share in their loyalty to 
God rather than in the modes of thought in which that loyalty was established. 
A very practical rule follows from these considerations: 

We should and can meet our tasks and problems in the same spirit of loyalty to 
God in which the biblical characters met those of their time. 

One could almost express this method in a mathematical proportion. As the 
spirit of the biblical characters whose experience constitutes our religious heritage 
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was to the life of their day, so should be our attitude to life in our day. This 
does not mean that our knowledge needs to be limited by the knowledge of biblical 
characters or that our problems or conditions are to be regarded the same as theirs. 
It is an identity of attitude and spirit rather than of literal imitation. 

This identity of religious faith and moral courage carries forward the religion 
of the Bible. For the heart of the religion portrayed in the Bible is unlike that 
of any other religion in that it includes: ‘ 

1. A belief in one God and a disbelief in idols, fate, or luck. 

2. An unswerving belief that the religion we discover in the Bible must td 
fundamentally moral. It is not theosophical, pantheistic, sensual, self-indulgent. 
Righteousness is required of the believer because God is righteous; love is impera- 
tive since God is love. 

3. A belief that God will help those who trust in him and undertake to do his 
will of love. 

It is these eternal atid uplifting truths we gain from the Bible, wad it is these 
we can use in ordering our own lives. 

VIL. Read Matt 5:17-48; 22:41-45; Mk. 7:1--23. In these words of Jesus 
is contained the seventh and by far the most important direction for the use of 
the Bible: 

Only those views recorded in the Bible are to be followed which are in accord with 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. He “fulfilled” the older teachings. Is 
not this what would be expected by that progressive appropriation and under- 
standing of God which constitute revelation? This progress itself is a sort of 
prophecy. The conception of God as the deity of a tribe grows as the religious 
experience grows until it becomes that of the Heavenly Father. The inworking 
of God in human life points to the complete self-expression ot God in Jesus the | 
Christ. With Jesus as the test and standard of expanding truth, one feels no 
hesitation in distinguishing between incomplete and permanent teachings, We 
know that the faith of simple, ignorant people could be healthy and helpful even 
when their knowledge was limited. But with Jesus as our Master we do not 
regard their total religious beliefs as necessarily to be ours. We have Jesus. — 
To follow His gospel is to do all the Law would have men do and more. Love and — 
not fear of God is the beginning of wisdom for the Christian. ’ 

And knowing this we dv not hesitate to choose between the ideals and the — 
teachings recorded and preserved in the Bible. For while the whole literature _ 
may be regarded in a progressive sense as the Word of God, it is not all equally _ 
valuable for our religious guidance today. Possessed of the mind of Christ we 1 
search the Scriptures and follow only that which testifies of Him We “put away 
childish things”; we look no longer at the imperfect, but only at the perfect. — 
The history of growing experience helps us but Jesus alone is our Teacher and . 
Savior. 
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But this is not to say we should neglect the Old Testament. It is too rich 
in Christlike elements. But in using the Old Testament we should distinguish 
between that which is temporal, that which is potentially Christlike, and that 
which actually is the same as the teaching of Jesus. And this will be a matter of 
instruction rather than of unchanging statutes. Attitudes may be the same 
though knowledge may vary. We trace the illumination which knowledge 
gives experience but we seek to represent the attitudes of love and faith and hope, 
and search for righteousness rather than the philosophy and knowledge of the 
men who possessed them. ‘True Christian faith can appreciate its pedigree, but 
it lives only in loyalty to the completed revelation of the divine character and 
human perfection as embodied in Jesus Christ Himself. We use the Bible to 
find the truth as it is in Him and finding it, to make it supreme in our own lives. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


The following questions are in the nature of a series covering the whole course 
as the study which precedes them endeavors to gather together constructively 
the results of the course. 

1. In what ways and for what reasons does a knowledge of the circumstances 
out of which a book of the Bible arose help us to appreciate its form and 
content ? 

2. What effect does such knowledge have upon our application of its religious 
message ? 

3. Name different kinds of literature to be found in the biblical books. 

4. Name some books of the Bible which seem to reflect individual personal 
experience, and others which reflect national experience. 

5. Suggest some of the steps by which certain portions of the Hebrew and 
Christian literature came to be regarded as sacred and authoritative. 

6. Have you found any book in the Bible which your judgment would omit 
from the sacred collection ? 

7. Have you found any apocryphal book which you would have included in the 
Bible ? 

8. Through what human emotions did the phenomena of nature suggest God to 
the ancient Hebrews and Christians ? 

9. Through what channels does nature suggest God to the modern Christian? 

ro. Is the religious authority of the Bible affected by the fact of its outgrown 
statements in the field of natural science? 

11. Describe the method of history writing among the Hebrews and other ancient 
peoples. 

12. What facilities had they for securing data such as accurate chronology, 
genealogies, and the like? 
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13. For what purpose did the prophets and poets of the Bible use the history an 
the traditions of their people ? 

14. What great religious ideas do we find developing among the Hebrews throug 
the centuries preceding the advent of Jesus? 

15. How does Jesus translate these ideas into satisfactory conceptions for 
own day, for instance, God, man, the highest good, the future life? 

16. Give specific examples of the way in which growth in religious ideas result 
in changes in standards of conduct, or ethics. 

17. Why are the ethics of today among Christians better than those of 500 A.D.. 
since at both times people were endeavoring to follow Jesus? 

18. Would you be satisfied to think that Jesus would soon return and gather a 
few people to Himself, leaving the rest of the world to be destroyed by the 
wrath of God? Why not? 

19. Was the religion of Jesus consistent with His idea of God? Give illustrations 

20. Name all legitimate sources of our ideas of God and state which of them seem 

, to you most important. 

2t. Write a brief description of the Bible which will give to it its real place and 
value. 

22. Has the study of this course enhanced or diminished the value of the Bible to 
you in your own religious life ? 
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